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ABSTRACT 


A MODEL FOR DEVELOPING SPIRITUAL IDENTITY 
IN STUDENTS AT KETTERING COLLEGE 


OF MEDICAL ARTS 


by 


Clive A. Wilson 


United Theological Seminary, 2011 


Mentor 


Ricky Woods, D.Min. 
Terry Thomas, D.Min. 


This study investigated a spiritual identity model to influence change in a student’s 
awareness, understanding and relationship with God. Spiritual identity was argued to be 
the precursor to spiritual formation; that dynamic growth follows a clearer understanding 
of God. This study, conducted on students at Kettering College, used a pre and post 
survey questionnaire to evaluate the efficacy of the four themed messages presented over 
three consecutive weeks. The results suggest that more work needs to be done in this area 
to better assess our understanding of how spiritual identity fosters a desire to grow ina 
relationship with God. 
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INTRODUCTION 


The time a student spends at college is arguably some of the most challenging 
times he/she will ever face in life; new environments, new practices, new relationships, 
new ways of understanding and engaging one’s world. It is during the traditional college 
years that young adults are finding themselves and changing the ways in which they 
engage and understand their world, literature, and themselves. It is during the college 
years that young adults, in trying to understand themselves, wrestle with life’s existential 
questions of purpose and being. A central element to this task is understanding who they 
are as a spiritual being; Who am I? How did I get here? What is my purpose? What 
happens when I die? These issues of ontology, the researcher believes, are spiritual in 
nature, and, for the Christian, are answered by gaining knowledge of the One who said 
that He is the way, the truth and the light. 

The challenge for the researcher, as the chaplain of Kettering College of Medical 
Arts, is to help students along this process of discovery and to make it as clear and 
understandable. There is much conversation about God - but often, the researcher 
believes, it is not clear enough, not concise enough and specifically not direct enough for 


many students to fully comprehend. 


In this study the researcher has created a very simple, four component 
presentation model that charts a clear idea of spiritual identity to provide students with an 
awareness of: who they are (created beings); what they are (sinners by birth); who they 
can become (‘saved’/ redeemed disciples by choice); and how to stay the course 
(sanctified - in relationship with the source of life, God). 

The research focuses upon congruent leadership and preaching skills, in seeking 
to demonstrate that clear, focused, and succinct presentations, speaking about the 
relationship between the student and God will result in a difference in the way the student 
henceforth engages God. The researcher seeks to test this idea through the use of a 
qualitative pre- and post-survey that engages the four biblical themes and incorporates the 
essential components of classical spiritual formation (praying, fasting, study, meditation, 
etc.). 

Chapter one discusses how the researcher’s unique spiritual journey and ministry 
context coincided to foment develop and shape the rationale for the research project in 
the researcher’s current ministry context. 

The second chapter will review the work of leading scholars, theologians and 
other thought provoking and insightful authors that speak to the issues surrounding 


identity formation, spiritual formation and spiritual identity. 


This list is both extensive and constrictive; extensive in that in the area of identity 
formation there exists much scholarly work as well as in the area of spiritual formation, 
there exists a wide range of well written, authoritative and comprehensive work. 

However, in the area of spiritual identity there exists very little work, the concept 
appears to be novel, and as such the researcher will seek to combine the work from 
identity formation and spiritual formation and create a bridging construct to undergird the 
concept of spiritual identity. 

Chapter three will address the theological and theoretical aspect of spiritual 
identity. It will explore this conceptual engagement through three foundations: 
theological, biblical and historical. The theological foundation will address the theology 
that shapes and forms this conceptual model. The biblical foundation will examine the 
scriptural support for this model. The historical foundation will illustrate that the model 
which may seem novel, but is in fact deeply embedded in ancient near-east traditional 
understanding, revealed in the Bible. 

Chapter four speaks to the details of the study; how it was conceptualized, 
conducted and evaluated. It will also give a comprehensive overview of the work that 
needed to have been completed for the study to run effectively and efficiently. 

Chapter five will provide the reader with the details of study in motion, what was 
done, where, to whom and for how long. It details the study overview, presentation and 


data gathering during this study. 


Chapter six will detail the researchers unique insights gained from this study; it 
will summarize the findings of this study concluding with remarks. The researcher will 
also make recommendations for necessary changes that can be done to further improve 
upon this study and to aid further research in this necessary area. Although the focus of 
this study is in a Seventh day Adventist college, the researcher believes that the 


methodology and findings would yield similar results in different contexts. 


CHAPTER ONE 


MINISTRY FOCUS 


The researcher is the youngest of six children, having three brothers and two 
sisters. At the time of the researcher’s conception his mother was very surprised, he was 
using ‘the coil’ — a copper contraption inserted into the cervix that, supposedly, was 
designed to prevent conception and inhibit the embryo from attaching to the wall of the 
womb, (in reality it may be seen as being closer to abortion than to acting as a 
prophylactic — the embryo grows to certain stage and then unable to attach to the womb 
wall it is ejected by the body which is tantamount to a miscarriage). 

Mother would tell this researcher that he was a mistake, she would say this 
without prejudice — it was just what it was, that in reality the researcher was a mistake. 
However, she would continue that the researcher’s birth brought unexpected joy to her 
family; he was a happy “mistake”. 

The researcher’s childhood was enjoyably squandered on the immediate — being 
the child of immigrant parents he knew nothing about university and college — the 
windows to further education and the opportunities that accompanied such notions — and 
even at school, the researcher wasn’t made aware or was too naive to know this was the 
way of the educated world; work hard, get good grades, go to university and make 


something of yourself - become a man. 


This was not in the researcher’s ontological purview until he became sixteen years 
old and in his final quarter of school. The deputy headmaster asked the researcher a very 
thoughtful question, “What will you do with the rest of your life?” 

It was a question that the researcher had honestly never contemplated! In fact the 
enormity of the question rested upon the researcher like a ‘ton of bricks!’ The researcher 
stammered back, “I don’t know!” The researcher was good at cooking; maybe the 


researcher would become a chef? 


This question of what the researcher was going to do was a watershed moment 
and served as a defining marker for the researcher. The researcher realized then that he 
was a responder as opposed to an initiator. 

The researcher’s parents rarely discussed the future with him he had no 
conception of advanced studies, of college and university — rather he was responding to 
the stimuli of life. The researcher went to school because he was told that it was the thing 
to do. The researcher did his homework (infrequently and poorly) because it was the 
thing to do. He had no real desire to do or go above and beyond what was required of him 


not realizing that academic effort now would pay great dividends later. 


Church really was central to the researcher’s spiritual growth in many ways — the 
sermons, the preachers, the elders and the deacons. Each person played a role in the 


researcher’s education and growth to some extent. 


The preachers or pastors who came and went were generally well trained, likeable 
and wise but every three to six years they would change and the process of making a new 


one feel welcomed and wanted would begin. 


The constants in the church would be the deacons and the elders, the researcher in 
his youth, both feared and made fun of the elders... as they had qualities both inspiring 
and amusing, distant mentors who were spiritually invigorating and yet comical with 
their idiosyncrasies (for there were often many). One striking occurrence is when the 
elders made a clear point of articulating who ordinary people, such as the researcher were 
in relationship to God. It would be present in the announcements, it would be whispered 
in their lengthy prayers, and it was the fabric of the weekly prayer meetings; the 
articulated worldview of who we all were in relationship to God. We are created. We are 
sinners. But we are saved by the blood of the lamb and kept “saved” as we remain 
constant in our loving relationship with our Savior. It is this worldview, the researcher 
believes, that was critical in ensuring that the researcher not only remained committed to 
God through his college/university years, but was also actively involved in the church 


context near to the university, and by extension, urban, college ministry. 


Kettering College of Medical Arts is a co-educational college owned by the 


Kettering Medical Center and chartered by the Seventh day Adventist Church. 


Kettering College of Medical Arts (KCMA) first opened its’ doors in 1967, 
enrolling more than 100 freshmen — many of whom became a part of the first graduates in 
1969. The state charter granted in 1968 empowered the college, as the educational 
component of Kettering Medical Center, to conduct instruction in the arts, sciences, and 
allied health professions. 

The vision for a college, occupying a suburban campus near Dayton in southwest 
Ohio, was a result of progressive and innovative vision of the Kettering family, notably 
Eugene W. Kettering, in honor of his futurist and avant-garde father, Charles F. 
Kettering. Charles F. Kettering (August 29, 1876 - November 25, 1958) was an inventor, 
teacher, humanitarian who made a substantial impact on society. Having graduated in 
1904 from Ohio State University with a degree in engineering, Kettering believed that the 
combination of hard work, ingenuity, technology and teamwork would make the world a 
better place. At his death in 1958, Kettering was a co-holder of more than 140 patents and 
possessed honorary doctorates from nearly thirty universities. ' 

Eugene W. Kettering honored the memory of his father and charted a vision for 
this new academic/vocational endeavor — that it might provide the means of continual 


advancement, innovation and excellence in the entrepreneurial spirit of his father. 


" http:/Avww.answers.com/topic/charles-kettering-inventor 


Eugene, soon after his father’s death in 1958, said, concerning the establishment 
of a Medical Center, that it,"... must be an educational center as well as a medical service 
center, involved in preparing young people for satisfying lives of service here and in 
other institutions of the world.” To this end, thirty-five acres of the family estate were 
set aside to help realize these aspiring goals, for cutting edge medical treatment and 
diagnosis. 

Physical facilities for the college were constructed on the campus adjacent to the 
Charles F. Kettering Memorial Hospital, the clinical component of the Kettering Medical 
Center, which was opened to patients in 1964. As qualified leaders were acquired for 
administrative and faculty positions in the College, the counsel of many authorities in 
education and in the professions was retained to ensure that its concept and programs 
would, from the outset, be both academically sound and in keeping with the Kettering 


tradition of innovation. 


College Guiding Statements 
The spiritual identity, and heritage, of the college arguably serves both as the 
foundation of the college’s mission and with major implications for the academic, social, 


general campus life, and its related activities. 


2 www.kema.edu 


3 www.kema.edu 
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In regard to the college’s spiritual identity four themes (theological constructs) 
guide the direction and desires for the spiritual outcomes we desire for KCMA 


graduates.’ This is reflected in the mission statement of the college: 


“ Theme One: Relationship with God through Jesus 

Our world began perfectly. Humankind, created by a loving God who desired us to be in relationship with 
Him, was enabled with the power of choice. We chose rebellion and separation. In response Christ came to 
our imperfect world—a world affected by pain, suffering and death—to put us back into relationship with 
God. Jesus wanted to show humankind the depth of love that God the Father has for us. Through Jesus, 
God made His love to us real, tangible and compelling. Jesus' death, freely offered, and His subsequent 
resurrection removed the barriers separating us from God and opened the way for complete and full 
restoration to God. 


God's character, evidenced in the life of Jesus, is recorded in the Bible. God gave us this book so 
that we could know Him intimately. He longs for us to choose to be in relationship with Him and to make 
the decision to trust Him. God has privileged us to be able to know Him who is the source of life, so that 
we, in turn, can help bring healing and restoration to a broken world. 


Theme Two: Character Formation 

Jesus provided a perfect model of how to live a life of integrity, trustworthiness and commitment to Godly 
purposes. By knowing Him, we can be increasingly free from past patterns, habits, and genetic influences, 
enabling us to access a transforming experience that develops noble, Godly characters in our lives. Our 
resulting ability to think and behave more like God's original intentions for His creatures makes us caring 
citizens of our communities, personally devoted health care professionals, and healthy, vibrant human 
beings. 


Theme Three: Service to Others 

Jesus also provided a perfect model of how to love others. We, ourselves, are incapable of loving perfectly 
except that we exist in connection with God. By knowing God our lives will be characterized by service 
because we love others and want to bring them into a transforming experience with the God who has loved 
us extravagantly. Having been set free from guilt, fear, sin and death by the work of Jesus on our behalf, we 
are set free to lovingly serve others in the name of God. 


Theme Four: A Whole Person View 

Our lives—mind, body and spirit—must themselves be whole in order to be of service to others. As God 
created our bodies and spirits as inseparable, a healthy spirit affecting our body and an ill body affecting 
our spirit, so we seek physical, mental, emotional and spiritual wellness for ourselves and for those for 
whom we care. One avenue of grace through which God makes us whole is the Sabbath. God created the 
Sabbath to remind us of our need to be in connection with Him, our Creator, and to restore wholeness in 
our lives. The Sabbath helps us balance our responsibilities and grow in relationship to Him, our families 
and others that we serve. We strive for wholeness, as we can most effectively teach others when we model 
wholeness in our own lives. 
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“As an institution of Christian higher education, Kettering College of Medical Arts 
graduates health-care professionals of high character who, in the tradition of the Master 
Healer, give whole—person care to their patients and generous service to their 
communities.” 

Health care professionals of high character, refers to the ethical and moral 
character of Christ and demonstrated in his teachings and what the bible indicates 
concerning his behavior. By exposing students to knowledge (academic, experiential) it 
seems the a priori belief that such exposure would be sufficient to enable or enhance 
such a reality. This attitudinal position is, arguably, reflected in the college’s guiding 
statement on caring: “We value spiritual wholeness and nurture personal spiritual growth. 
We value and respect the dignity of all people as being made in the image of God. We 
value being called to Christian service through the ministry of healthcare as a reflection 
of Christ's unconditional love.” 

It might be suggested that a major aspect, or the intentional direction, of the KCMA 
college experience, is to engage students holistically (mentally, physically and 
spiritually). It can be suggested that the intention is to facilitate a student/graduate that is: 
academically more astute; spiritually empathetic; socially aware and professionally 
competent. This, ideally, might be/will be demonstrated in loving and generous Christian 
service to the community and especially patients served. 


> http://www.kema.edu/ euidine-statements, accessed August 28 2011 


® Ibid 
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As campus chaplain, the researcher serves this campus of nearly nine hundred 
students and approximately one hundred faculty and staff. Since the doors of KCMA 
opened in 1968 the researcher has been preceded, immediately, by the following 
chaplains: Paddy McCoy, David Evans, Joe Nicosia, Dan Solis, and Bob Dunn. 

As campus chaplain, the researcher’s primary focus is on the student population: 
ninety percent of KCMA’s students are community based, and many are non-traditional 
students. Many of them work full or part-time to support themselves, or their families 
whilst working, their lives are hectic and demanding. 

The primary role of the chaplain at KCMA is to provide spiritual support to the 
campus community. The chaplain meets these obligations through a number of planned 
strategies: 

1) As an Assistant Professor teaching electives in theology, covering topics such as 
spiritual formation, stories of salvation, personal encounters with Jesus, crucial 
conversations. These classes are taught in a way to engage students at a relational 
level — making the timeless messages of the bible relevant to their personal 
context. 

2) Through media, the office of Spiritual Life frequently sends out message cards 
filled with encouragement and inspiration to encourage students along their 


academic journey. 


3) These cards are often used by the students as book marks, are placed in wallets 
and purses, and have even been used by some for brief family devotions on the 
way school! Other forms of media involve inspirational emails, bulletin boards, 
birthday cards and seasonal greeting cards (Thanksgiving, Christmas, etc.) and 
occasionally printed newsletters. 

4) Personal counseling. The chaplain often seeks to engage students in the lobbies 
and corridors of the college. Many counseling sessions first began as a polite, 
“hi!” and after reading verbal and nonverbal cues a time of counseling and prayer 
often ensued. The chaplain is often brought into difficult situations by faculty 
members to help students who have experience tragedy, death of loved ones, or 
facing discipline or expulsion from the college for academic or clinically related 
issues. The chaplain is often involved in pre- marital counseling and also bible 
studies with students secking to know more about God. 

5) The chaplain is responsible along with a team of student leaders for the spiritual 
life programming on campus: weekly vesper programs; monthly chapels; bi- 
annually student spiritual retreats; yearly faculty and staff retreats; organizing 
frequent church; and community gospel concerts and power packed weekends 
with guest speakers. 

6) The chaplain is often asked to speak at churches within the community as well as 


other colleges, camp meetings and spiritual retreats. 
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It is in the context of performing these roles that the researcher noticed a 
singularly distinctive patterns with some Christian students, that in conversation about 
spiritual issues, biblical narratives and spiritual formation practices, students that 
identified themselves as Christian had spiritual discipline practices, (prayer, meditation, 
study, etc.) attitudes and beliefs that were no different than those students that did not 
identify themselves as being Christian. This led the researcher to think about the reasons 
for this occurrence, (that there seemed no discernible difference between the Christian 
students and the non-Christian students) and what action might be needed to redress the 


situation. 


Rationale for Model of Spiritual Identity 

One problem that the researcher noticed whilst at the University of Teesside, in 
the United Kingdom, and has resurfaced in his present ministry context, is the disparity 
between what some Christian students articulate, in terms of their faith, (I am a Christian 
and I follow and believe in Christ) and what they demonstrate in their everyday lives, (I 
very seldom read my bible, I only pray when I need help, I don’t often go to church, I 
don’t really know who God is, who am I or what it means practically to be a Christian). 

As stated above a part of the college’s spiritual mission is for student spiritual 


wholeness and growth, as well as Christian love that reflects Christ’s unconditional love.’ 


T http //www.kema.edu/guiding-statements, accessed August 28 2011 
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It is the intention that having a Christ-centered approach to healthcare would 
make better clinicians. Conversely, better clinicians would thus need to have a greater 
awareness of spiritual and biblical themes, ideologies and practices for this mission ideal 
to be practically realized. 

College is a time of transition and change on a number of levels; socially, 
emotionally, politically, intellectually, psychologically, and spiritually. The college years 
have been known to bring about transformations, in some cases quite radical, in student 
lives. The concept of identity is one that is often addressed at the college level because 
many theorists contend that identity transformations and shifts occur during the college/ 
young adult years as they test boundaries, question held beliefs, and seek identity clarity. 

The reason why this research is important to academia is that, if it is determined 
to be possible to guide students, during this time of transition, then it also be possible to 
mitigate and minimize the often drastic theological (and hence spiritual identity) shift that 
often occurs within the collegiate. If it is possible to present a short, clear and concise 
model to help college students to critically embrace their spiritual identity it may mitigate 
against them leaving the faith in which they were raised, or stabilize others who might 
otherwise delve into hedonism and moral apostasy — leaving the church and mainline 


standards of moral/ethical decorum and etiquette. 


16 


It could be argued a clearly defined and articulated model for spiritual identity 
might redress the imbalance or congruency between an espoused position and ensuing 
behavior and therefore realign student, Christian attitudes and behavior. 

The researcher, after much consideration upon class interaction and conversations 
outside of the classroom, posits the idea that the issue is one of spiritual formation, 
generally, and spiritual identity, specifically. The assumption made by the researcher is 
that a model that addresses the fundamental idea of spiritual identity might produce 
attitudinal changes in these Christian students, leading to an increase in spiritual 


formation practices, and a greater comprehension of essential biblical themes. 


CHAPTER TWO 


THE STATE OF THE ART IN THIS MINISTRY MODEL 


Five Smooth Stones for Pastoral Work 
Eugene Peterson 

“Pastoral work properly originates, as does all Christian ministry in the biblical 
sources. But for at least two generations the perspectives generated by recent behavioral 
sciences have dominated the literature directed to pastors.”® 

Eugene Peterson in the introduction to his masterful book decries the spiritual 
malaise that is a concurrent facet of the researcher’s current ministry context — a sense of 
spiritual weakness and direction. Peterson articulates words speaking directly to the 
researcher’s topical context when he states, “Has any century been so fascinated with 


gimmickry, so surfeited with fads, so addicted to nostrums, so unaware of God, so out of 


touch with the underground spiritual streams which water eternal life?” 


Peterson’s mantra is the echo of the reformation fathers, ‘Sola Scriptura’ a solid, 
biblical model that has been historically tested and has been found to be thoroughly 


dependable. 


® Peterson, Eugene H, Five Smooth Stones for Pastoral Work (Grand Rapids: Wim. B. Eerdmans 
Publishing Co., 1980, 14. 


° Ibid., 14 
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Peterson believes that modern models for the various aspects of pastoral ministry, 
models for understanding and engaging humanity and God, are essentially useless if they 
have foundations that are not biblically, historically and theologically grounded in the 
ancient, time tested wisdom of those that knew God and authentically engaged Him in 


scripture. 


In relation to pastoral work the present-day healing and helping 
disciplines are like the River Platte as described by Mark Twain, ‘a 
mile wide and an inch deep.’ They are designed by a people 
without roots in an age without purpose for a people without 
God...the work which has to do with the human’s relation to God 
and God’s will for the human...comes from knowing humanity — 
and God.'° 


Peterson’s book played a significant role in this research — his work articulates the 
rationale for the necessity of the research conducted, ministers work best when they are 
grounded in the bible. The bible contains wisdom which has weathered the storms of life 
and has shown itself to be trustworthy and true. As such the minister is also challenged to 
help people by winsomely articulating the truth about the human condition in the context 
of God’s creation and Christ’s redemption. That as an individual contemplates these core 
truths God helps humanity to understand their true identity and life purpose. This truth is 
practically demonstrated through the engagement and understanding transfer that occurs 


in the divine to human relationship. 


bid., 116 
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If pastoral work is removed from its ground, it loses the strength to grapple with 
the complexities in pastoral work. “America does not honor the quiet work that develops 
spiritual root systems and community stability. To avoid being swept along by the winds 
of change and conducting a ministry that is mostly improvisation, one must stubbornly 


dig one’s heels into the ground.”” 


Pastors should be in touch with the particulars of creation and redemption...this 
enables them to be instructors in wisdom, giving sound counsel in living whole and 
worthy lives in the context of God’s creation and in response to Christ’s redemption, 


which is pastoral work. 


The minister’s work is to educate others concerning God’s creation and Christ’s 
redemption. Psychology and sociology are necessary and excellent disciplines in 
reminding us about our humanity, about who we are and, to some extent, why we do 
what we do. However, Peterson would argue that that story is woefully incomplete — as it 
does not have God’s perspective, and the divine perspective is vital if humanity is to 
understand itself more completely. “Each detail of each person’s life is part of a larger 
story, and the larger story is salvation. At Sinai God revealed his ways and showed how 
all behavior and all relationships were included in the overall structure of redemption. 


The people found out who God was and where they stood in relation to him” '* 


"| Thid., 116 
” Tbid., 116 
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Peterson’s work is most valuable to the researcher in helping to articulate ideas 
not readily addressed in much literature, his depth of wisdom and breadth of knowledge 


lend integrity to the conceptual framework that the researcher seeks to construct. 


The Divine Embrace 
Robert Webber 
For Robert Webber the idea of life that is full and free is obtained at a great cost 
and is experienced in God’s embrace of the person. “The heart of biblical and ancient 
Christian spirituality is our mystical union with God accomplished by Jesus Christ 
through the Spirit. God unites with humanity in his saving incarnation, death, and 
resurrection. We unite with God as we receive his new life within us. Christian 


spirituality...is God’s passionate embrace of us; our passionate embrace of God.'*” 


The intensity and focus of Webber’s theology in regard to God’s attitude and 
approach to the human condition and the human individual speaks persuasively to the 
idea that the ‘lostness’ of humanity cannot be resolved outside of a deeper understanding, 
and encounter, with the God who broke the hold of sin upon humanity and reversed the 


finality of death. 


3 ‘Webber, Robert E. The Divine Embrace. Grand Rapids: Bakers Books, a division of Baker 
Publishing Group, 2006, 16 
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Webber states, 


What is God’s story? It is the story of God’s purpose for humanity 
and the world. God created us in his image and likeness, to live in 
union with himself, to be what he created us to be.... But we 
failed...we rebelled against God and sought the meaning of life 
(spiritual identity) by following the course of evil in our personal 
choices...God’s story is the story of how God reversed the human 
condition, broke the hold of sin and death- which separates us from 
God, and restored us to the original vision of becoming the person 
God created us to be. 


Webber’s astutely analyzes the state of the human condition with his central thesis 
asserting that the only solution to the outworking of sin, on the self, is an intimate and 
authentic relationship with the Creator. It is clear and congruent with scripture. It is the 
knowledge gained from this interaction that gives humanity its true identity, clear 


purpose and inherent value. 


Webber’s work is very important to the researcher in helping to articulate ideas 
about spiritual] identity and the relationship ideal God wants with His children, ideas not 


readily addressed in other literature. 


Professional Development as Transformative Learning, 
New Perspective for Teachers of Adults 
Patricia Cranton 
Cranton points out that the traditional ways of adult and continuing education was 


based on experts imposing their ideas on learners without developing their personal 
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advancement. Cranton suggests to be competent in one‘s field necessitates growth and 


change in professional practice. 


Cranton builds on the model of transformative learning pioneered by Mezirow 
and Brookfield and the proponents of this theory. The self-directed model of critical 
thinking is a method where adult educators galvanize their own academic growth. 
Transformative learning is a realistic development on a continuous practice, by 
examining assumptions, value, and perspectives. Cranton advocates independent 
thinking, taking best practices from the past yet still willing to changes in the interest of 
adult learning. The researcher concurs with this progressive model propelling him to 


advocate for change in health principles. 


Identity and spirituality: A psychosocial exploration of the sense of spiritual 
Kiesling, et al. 2006 
This article investigates the content and structure of an adult’s sense of spiritual 

identity through the use of lengthy semi-structured interviews with twenty-eight 
spiritually devout adult men and women. The researcher’s defined sense of spiritual 
identity focuses on the relationship to the sacred and ultimate meaning. A sense of 
spiritual identity emerges as the cultural, religious and spiritual elements are appropriated 
by the individual according to their own unique circumstances and life context. The 
researcher’s categorizes individuals as spiritually foreclosed, achieved, or in moratorium 


based upon their responses on the Role-Related Identity interview. 
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This article is particularly important in helping to understand prior research 
conducted in the area of spiritual identity, conceptualize the approach and lay the 
groundwork for understanding of spiritual identity and the construction of a conceptual 


framework. 


Becoming a Fruit-Bearing Disciple 
Terry Thomas 

Terry Thomas describes the process of how one becomes a fruit-bearing disciple. 
He begins by sharing that this initial concept was formed by the rapid growth in numbers 
of his congregation and the belief that the church had a responsibility to establish a 
process to develop mature disciples. One of the biblical models studied was Luke 6: ie 
where the Apostles act as a go-between to settle a routine transaction. Lay people are 
identified as the go-between to engage their friends, relatives, associates at work, and 


neighbors. 


In order to develop fruit-bearing disciples, Thomas asserts that intentional training 
is an imperative. Vacation Bible School was the avenue chosen for preaching and 


teaching. 


4 Luke 6:13. All scripture references are taken from New Living Translation (Illinois) : Tyndale 
House Publishers, Inc, (2007) 
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Implementing this process means that the fruit-bearing disciples must understand 
the implication of the great commission, the cost of discipleship, the method to follow 
Jesus, the thought process of the disciples, the maintenance of discipleship, the heart of 
the disciples, and the joys of discipleship. Finally, there is the process of evolution where 
the fruit-bearing disciple is transformed into a disciple of Jesus invoking character 


change. 


The core thesis of Thomas’ book is that effort and personal growth lie at the heart 
of spiritual transformation and development. The researcher believes the idea of spiritual 
identity awareness is hinted at here, in Thomas’ work, and as such this information is 


important to this project’s conceptual infrastructure development. 


Being Religious or being Spiritual in America 
Penny L. Marler and C. Kirk Hadaway 
This article looks at the evidence to support the notion Americans are becoming 

more spiritual and less religious. The study looks at what people understand by the terms 
“spiritual” and “religious” and whether they see an operational difference between the 
terms. The study begins with a succinct historical overview of religious practices and 
worldviews concomitant with world/secular history beginning with religious practices in 
the 1950’s, through the contextual lens of World War II, and then through the various 


social, religious and spiritual changes impacted demographically, by increased 
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intermarriages between ethnic and religious groups, immigration, birth rates, and ensuing 


societal changes. 


The process of deinstitutionalization, individualization, and globalization are 
argued as major factors in our current spiritual/religious context, the researchers assert 


what it means to be “American” and/or to be “religious” is not what it once was. 


This study is extremely insightful for the context of the current research and helps 
by providing historical, cultural, and sociological context to the religious versus spiritual 


debate. 


Equanimity and Spirituality 
Alexander W. Astin and James P. Keen 

This article examines the component of equanimity as being an important aspect 
of the construct of spirituality. The concept of equanimity refers to the capacity to “see 
the silver lining” during difficult times of stress. The researchers argue that equanimity 
captures certain qualities that are associated with “higher” states of consciousness: calm; 
peacefulness; centeredness; compassion and self-transcendence. The researchers further 
argue that in a world that is increasingly more complex individual (students in this study) 


need to be able to “make meaning” or find the “silver lining” in the context of hardship 
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and difficulties. At the heart of equanimity is the ability to frame and reframe meaning 


F ‘ oo 5 
under stress while maintaining a deep sense of composure and centeredness. 


This article helped to articulate the construct of spirituality as being 
multidimensional and as such having deep relevance when examining the conceptual 


construct of spiritual identity. 


The Certain Sound of the Trumpet 
Samuel D. Proctor 
Samuel Proctor provides proper guidelines for the topic of sermon preparation. 
Most of the emphasis is not placed on organization and structure; but rather on other 
literary devices that are helpful in sermon preparation. The one that is most outstanding is 
the way he masters the use of illustrations. This is a particularly helpful tool in allowing 
the research to convey complex ideas creatively, understandably, vividly and memorably. 
Conveying ideas about spiritual identity to young adults, in an academic context, who, (in 
terms of their psycho-social maturation), are deconstructing previously held ideas about 
God and religion; the researcher will need to be as creative and as winsome as 


conceivably possible, in order to achieve the best results possible. 


'S Astin, A.W. & Keen, J.P." Equanimity and spirituality." Religion & Education 33, no. 2 (2006): 
1-8. 
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Spiritual but not religious the impact of parental divorce on the religious and spiritual 
identities of young adults in the United States 
Jhai Jiexia Elisa et al 

This paper examines the relationship between divorced parents and children who 
grow to become more spiritual and less religious. The researchers argue that although 
there is much theoretical and empirical work in the distinctions between “religiousness” 
and “spirituality” much less work has been done with the demographic that self-identifies 
as “spiritual but not religious.”'® They posit that over the past twenty years scholars have 
wrestled with the American understanding of the practical distinctions between the 
constructs of spirituality and religiousness, and although there is some overlap — there is 
much that is unique and distinctive. The researchers cite the work of Roof as 
groundbreaking in suggesting that the cultural changes following the Baby Boomers of 
the 1960’s; their counter cultural perspectives, wide distrust of the “establishment,” 
individualism, and their willingness to push the conventional boundaries may have had a 
lasting impact on the succeeding generations in their spiritual identity formation. The 
researchers cite much work that supports the position that parental divorce negatively 
impacts the religious and spiritual lives of children — thus negatively impacting the 


process of identity formation. 


© Zhai, Jiexia Elisa, Christopher G. Ellison, Charles E. Stokes, Norval D. Glenn. "Spiritual but not 
Religious, The Impact of Parental Divorce on the Religious and Spiritual Identities of Young Adults in the 
United States." Review of Religious Research, 2011: 379-394. 
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This article is particularly useful in unveiling a vast number of variable factors 
that can adversely impact the construct and positive development of spirituality and that 


identity formation is a multidimensional construct with trans-generational implications. 


The Correlates of Spiritual Struggle during the College Years 


Alyssa N. Bryant Helen S. Astin 


The researchers of this study examine the concept of “spiritual struggle” 
suggesting that students during their college years often contemplate and reflect deeply 
on issues of faith, purpose, suffering, evil, death and the meaning of life. The core 
challenge is how to understand at what point struggle becomes more than contemplation 
and reflection — and thus a harbinger of psychological distress; an indicator of potential 
mental disorder or psychopathology. At the heart of this paper is the idea concerning a 
single spiritual question: does spiritual struggle have implications for physical wellbeing, 
and self-esteem as well as other characteristics? Is spiritual struggle a good thing or 


something that should be curtailed? 
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The researchers reviewed a large corpus of student data and found that spiritual 
struggle is associated with a number of key student characteristics and perceptions, both 


favorable and not so favorable. 


Most enlightening was an idea that students perceive spiritual struggle to be 
detrimental to their spiritual and religious growth. The researchers suggest that the short 
duration over which the study took place (three years) might be too short to allow the 
student to critically reflect upon the outcome of their struggle — more time may be needed 
for them to assess their struggles within the context of a greater portion of their lives. The 
researchers also found that students who are spiritually engaged experience less spiritual 


struggle than the average student. 


The summary of their findings suggest spiritual struggles are a reality for college 
students. Spirituality and probing the existential questions of life play a role in the young 
adult journey; therefore, in the context of this reality sustained support for the young 


adult will be deeply beneficial.’” 


This article helps to better understand the role that critical spiritual inquiry plays 
in the ongoing life of the college student — the impact of their college experience may not 


be immediately realized. 


” Bryant, A.N. & Astin, H.A. "The correlates of spiritual struggle during the college years. ." 
Journal of Higher Education 79, no. 1 (2008). 
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Support offered to students is essential as they will have spiritual struggles — this 
validates the significance of having a campus chaplain in the college context specifically 


to help students during this period of their lives. 


This study aided the understanding of the wider scope of spirituality in the college 
context and some of the factors that facilitate spiritual struggle and some of its 


consequences. 


Religious cooperation in the universities: an historical sketch 
[Commemorating the centennial of student religious activity at the University of 
Michigan] 
Seymour A. Smith 
This book was invaluable in my research in highlighting the historical context of 
religious workers and work in the state run universities in the US. During the early 19th 
century education had a distinctive flavor with a number of denominationally run 
colleges — however, with the emergence of state run universities the contextual situation 
was markedly different. Essentially the call that began outside of state run universities, 
was that students would continue to give serious attention to the religious dimensions of 


their lives during their college careers. 


This book gives a historical overview charting the changes in state run 


universities in relationship to the main religious groups who had vested interests in their 
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students (and their spiritual education) Protestant, Catholic and Judaism. Overtime these 
groups began to work more cohesively together, always better apart than together, but 


initially there were a number of problems. 


Many of these problems were to do with which religious pathway was right. Other 
problems were to do with “turf,” which has more right to be actively engaging students 


on the campus. 


These problems were often compounded and at times confounded by trends of 
immigration, intermarriage, social and cultural pluralism, to name just a few of the 


problems. Many of these problems dissipated in the post-world war II context. 


Increasing numbers of Catholic and Jewish students ministered to by spiritual 
campus leadership returned from military duty, as chaplains, with a greater depth and 
awareness of the religious needs of others. Combined with students who had seen a single 
chapel service used by Catholics, Protestants and Jews and many that had observed 
individuals of different faiths be ministered to, and mentored by “others” — such stories 


created an impetus that seemed to organically fuel inter-faith cooperation and growth. 


This book provides a comprehensive overview of the transformation of religious 
interaction in university education and thus provides a foundation upon which to better 


understand the dynamics of the investigative context. 
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Faith Development Theory and Spiritual Direction 


Ekman P.C Tam 


This article focuses on Fowler’s theory of faith development in the context of 
spiritual direction. Tam argues that from Fowler’s “loose or disintegrated concept of 
faith,” “Faith as a mystery is perplexing,” can be summarized by three basic elements: (1) 


faith is universal; (2) faith is knowing; (3) faith is relational. 


Fowler states, “I believe that faith is a human universal, we are endowed at birth 
with nascent capacities for faith, so fundamental that none of us can live well for very 
long without it; so universal that when we move beneath the symbols, rituals and ethical 
patterns that express it, faith is recognizably the same phenomenon in Christians, 
Marxists, Hindus and Dinka...” Tam argues, based upon Fowler that, “faith then is a 
basic human quality; ...given or prepotentiated by God”. Tam sees faith as relationship, 
“Faith begins in relationship.” Is universal, “a way of being, arising out of a way of 
seeing and knowing.”’® Faith is a person’s active making or taking meaning of self, other, 


the world, and transcendence through his/her capacity of knowing and valuing. 


Tam and Fowler articulate in their conception of ‘faith’ the researcher’s 


articulated construct of spiritual identity (who we are in relation to God). In the idea that 


’* Tam, Ekman P.C. "Faith Development Theory and Spiritual Direction." Pastoral Psychology 
(Human Sciences Press, Inc.) 44, no. 4 (1996). 
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faith is universal, (we are all created with a need for God, a hole that only God can fill) 
knowing (the capacity to understand whom we are) and relational (to find answers that 


are outside of ourselves and yet are intimately linked to ourselves - relational). 


This approach and understanding is important to the researcher as he seeks the 


conceptual language necessary to build the theoretical infrastructure of this investigation. 


CHAPTER THREE 
THEORETICAL FOUNDATIONS 
Historical Foundation 


“The blizzard of the world has crossed the threshold and it has overturned the order of 
the soul.” 

Lindholm, in The “Interior” Lives of American College Students: Preliminary 
Findings from a National Study, states that the term spirituality combines and captures 
the dynamic process of divine inspiration and the breath of God, meaning “the God 
within.” Traditionally the construct of spirituality and religiosity have been aligned 
closely — many seeing the two constructs as being interrelated, or synonymous with each 
other, although this may have been historically accurate, it may no longer be true.”° 

Many of the foundational philosophical and literary traditions of an historical 
liberal education devolve from the Socratic maxim, “Know Thyself,” a maxim that 


arguably does not receive as much necessary attention and focus, in the context of the 


college student’s educational experience, as it once did.” 


® Palmer, Parker J. A Hidden Wholeness: The Journey Toward and Undivided Life. San 
Francisco: John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 2004. 


2° indholm, J.A. "The "interior" lives of American college students: Preliminary findings from a 
national study." In Passing on the faith: Transforming traditions for the next generation of Jews, 
Christians, and Muslims , by J. L. Heft, 75-102. New York, NY: Fordham Univesity Press, 2006. 76 


2! Thid., 77 
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Many of the spiritual and religious practices that were central to the early 
American academy curricula, which sought to nurture whole person growth, development 
as well as fostering spiritual identity, are no longer central to the pedagogy of the 
American academy.” Some have argued that this deficiency has had a profound impact 


upon society and individual lives that we are now only just beginning to understand.’ 


J. Parker Palmer as a master teacher and educational commentator quotes a poem 
by Cohen,” and uses the poem as a metaphor for life in the contemporary context. Parker 
reflects upon the current state of society, in general, and the individual life in particular, 
suggesting that people have wandered off into the blizzard (difficulties of life) and have 
become detached from their souls. Stories were told of farmers of the Great Plains that 
would occasionally be caught unexpectedly by an unannounced blizzard, and even 
though only a few yards from their home, and safety, they would get lost in the blizzard 
and often die. Parker sees parallels with those who have lost touch with their spiritual 
centers, and their moral bearings, with the farmers of the Great Plains. Economic 
injustice, ecological ruin, physical and spiritual violence, war, greed, deceit and 
indifference to the suffering of others, Parker suggests, are evidence of the blizzard’s 
destructive presence. 


2 Thid., 78 
3 Tbid., 77 


a Palmer, Parker J. A Hidden Wholeness: The Journey Toward and Undivided Life. San 
Francisco: John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 2004. 
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Parker sees the soul as that life giving core of the human self, with its hunger for truth 
and justice, love and forgiveness and when the person is reunited with their soul 
ontologically the blizzard subsides and the person is no longer lost, or disenfranchised, 


and can purposefully find their way. 


One could argue that the history of higher education in the U.S. is in reality the 
history of character development, spiritual identity and spiritual formation - it is one that 
unfolds like a drama or plays like a symphony, with three sections or movements. It tells 
the story of the slow development of a blizzard, that over time gains so much strength 
and power, that it has the effect of uprooting deeply important, and deeply entrenched 
moral ideologies, and foundational beliefs. When the blizzard subsides, and the storm has 


settled, we discover that society has lost its moral anchor and is adrift. 


In this educational overture the music starts strong, confidently and purposefully. 
However, subtle changes alert us that something, imperceptibly small, yet deeply 
significant, has changed, and the music moves abruptly into the second movement 
echoing this nuance. It is still strong, still powerful, but somehow diminished and 
disoriented. The symphony ends when in the final movement the music takes on an 
enigmatic and haunting feel, deep, earthy tones speak to a sense of pride and 
accomplishment and yet they are circumscribed by a sense of profound “lostness”, 


echoed repeatedly, like a song’s chorus. 
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A lilting musical undercurrent, however, hints at the resurgence of informed hope, 


meaningful direction, a clearer purpose and a more spiritually informed identity. 


In times of social change and flux the shape, content, ideology and pedagogy of 
moral education and spiritual identity undergo much transformation, even as the standard 
bearers, and the institutional carriers, of moral ideology and pedagogy try to articulate 
and make plain those ideals in the midst of competing alternatives in the context of 
societal change.” However, it has been argued that, “Only by understanding past 
generations’ social and cultural adaptations can we grasp the nature and significance of 
our present moment.””” It is in this sense that we seek to understand how past changes in 
education and pedagogy have influenced the present view of moral education, as it 
informs spiritual formation, and, more specifically, the current study that investigates the 


concept of spiritual identity in the college (higher education) context. 


Researchers such as Hunter have proposed that there are three main movements, 
acts or transitions that speak to the change in moral education and spiritual identity. For 
Hunter the Colonial era, the Progressive era and the Psychological/Contemporary era are 
labels that he used to articulate the process of change and development, in American 


culture over the years, in character development, moral education and spiritual identity. 


5 (Hunter 2000), 31 


6 Ybid., 31 
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However, for ease of understanding we will use the structure suggested by C. 
Carney Strange’s (who gives credit to Huston Smith for the labels) three phases or eras to 
help chart and understand the changes and developments within moral education and 
spiritual identity formation in the college context: The Traditional era; The Modern era; 
and The Postmodern era. Strange argues that each era offers its own story that shaped 
what was done and shapes what we do now as it relates to moral and spiritual education 
and pedagogy.”’ After we have looked at these three historical phases we will give a brief 
historical overview of the Christian response to these changes, as well as briefly discuss 
the theories of four scholars as they relate to this investigation in our current college 


student context. 


The Traditional Era 
In the spring of 1630 John Winthrope prophesied aboard the colonial ship 
Arbella, “Men shall say of succeeding plantations; the Lord make it like that of New 


England; for we must consider that we shall be as a city upon a hill, [and] the eyes of all 


people are upon us.” ® 


*7 Strange, C. Carney. "Measuring Up: Defining and Assessing Outcomes of Character in 
College." New Directions For Institutional Research, 2004: 25-36. 


*8Lucas, Christopher J. American Higher Education: A History. 2nd ed. New York: Palgrave 
Macmillan, 2006. 
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Puritans were among North America’s first European settlers; they were fervent 
Christians who were simple, zealous and practical. The Puritans were organized and 
dedicated to God and sought to submit to God’s leading in all areas of their lives.”” They 
were the standard bearers and institutional moral guardians, their approach to God, 
religion and education seemed culturally seamless, everything was to be done to God’s 
glory and to advance his kingdom objectives on earth, in that “city on a hill.” This 
included the sphere of education which, arguably, was of central importance in achieving 
these godly objectives. At the emergence of this colonial or traditional era of education 
the pursuit of the knowledge of God and Jesus Christ was paramount importance and was 
foundational in that all knowledge built upon this foundation, it is in this context of 
religious importance, that both spiritual and religious identity was strong, congruous and 


culturally contiguous in the Puritan context. 


This no doubt was strongly aided by number of practices, namely the importance 
of spiritual nurture and religious practice throughout life, beginning in the home, 
continued in the academic context and supplemented by church attendance and the 


practice of personal devotion and spiritual piety. 


° Ostrander, Rick. Why College Matters to God. . Abilene: Abilene Christian University Press, 
2009. 30-31 
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Parents were seen as the first teachers of moral and spiritual identity and religious 
devotion and were encouraged, supported, and as necessary, admonished by the church.*° 
Cotton Mather’s advice to parents was that children should be taught to remember four 
words... “...obedience, honesty, industry and piety.”*! These sentiments were echoed 
before Mather by John Locke in his essay “Some Thoughts Concerning Education”, 
published in 1693. Locke insisted that children be shaped by the virtues of piety, loyalty, 
industry and temperance.*” Thus the home was seen as the foremost place in which a 
person’s moral and spiritual temperament and identity was shaped and virtuous habits 
inculcated and practiced. John Locke reasoned that without God there could be no 
morality, no virtue, and by extension, no spiritual identity — that the notion of virtue, 
moral goodness and spiritual identity are found and nurtured in our love, understanding 


and reverence for God. 


3° (Hunter 2000), 32 
3! Thid., 32 


» Locke, John. Some T, houghts Concerning Education. Vol. XX XVII, Part 1. The Harvard 
Classics. New York: P.F. Collier & Son, 1909-14; Bartleby.com, 2001. www.bartleby.com/37/1/. 
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Locke wrote, “As to the Foundation of [virtue], there ought very clearly to be 
imprinted on this [the child’s] Mind a true Notion of God, as of the independent Supreme 
Being, Researcher and Maker of all Things, from whom we receive all our Good, who 
loves us, and gives us all things. And consequent to this, instill into him a Love and 


Reverence of this Supreme Being.” ** 


Locke argues forcefully that it is our ability to love and reverence God that 
provides the springboard upon which virtue and good habits are built. It is this love and 
reverence for God that, arguably, helps to give structure to the interior life of the child 
and the person, enabling them to know who they are, in terms of their spiritual identity, 
and whom they belong to, in terms of being God’s. Thus what is established during 
infancy is an implicit trust in God as being dependable, good and trustworthy, elements 


crucial in the construction of spiritual identity and formation. 


For Benjamin Wadsworth, this approach was not to be taken frivolously nor 


esteemed lightly. Wadsworth argued, 


Tis absolutely necessary for your Children to be truly religious. 
They’re Children of wrath by Nature; they can’t escape Hell, 
without true Faith and repentance.... would be barbarous, 
inhumane, worse than brutish, if you should neglect the Bodies of 
your Children; and thro’ sloth and carelessness suffer them to 
starve and die; how much greater then is your barbarity and 


* Locke, John. Some Thoughts Concerning Education. Vol. XXXVIL, Part 1. The Harvard 
Classics. New York: P.F. Collier & Son, 1909-14; Bartleby.com, 2001. www.bartleby.com/37/1/. 
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wickedness, if you take no care to prevent the everlasting ruine of 
their Souls?™ 


Along with this counsel parents were admonished to see to it that they instructed 
their children in the things of God, to take their children with them to God’s “publick 
worship” and to “indevour that [their] children may rightly understand the great truths 


and duties of religion.”*° 


We can agree with Hunter that the social and spiritual pressure upon parents was 
great to ensure that children would grow to become adults who would be noble, 
honorable and godly! The Puritan view was that children were born with sin in their 
hearts and were inclined to evil. The parent’s central task was to train, curb and, if 


necessary, break the child’s instinctive willfulness upon emergence. *° 


The parents were not alone in this task of raising Christian and spiritually 
informed children, however, as it was one that was shared by the community and was 
reinforced by the governing authorities. The importance of the role of parents, in | 
particular, and the church and community, (as an extension of the family) is highlighted 


by the statute issued by the General Court of Massachusetts in 1671: 


4 (Hunter 2000), 32 
> Thid., 32 


6 Thid.,35 
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It being one chief project of Satan to keep men from the 
knowledge of the Scripture....to the end that learning may not be 
buried in the graves of our forefathers, in church and 
commonwealth, the Lord assisting our endeavors; it is therefore 
ordered by this court and authority thereof, that every township 
within this jurisdiction, after the Lord hath increased them to the 
number of fifty householders, shall then forthwith appoint one 
within their towns to teach all such children as shall resort to him 
to write and read.’ 


This statute, and others like it, declared the reality that where community schools, 
and other entities of further education, existed, there was no division or distinction 
between religiously informed education, faith and moral education.*® Nowhere more was 
this fastidious Puritan ideology attested to than in a New England’s First Fruits pamphlet, 
first printed in 1643, “After God had carried us safe to New England and we had builded 
our houses, provided necessaries for our livelihood, reared convenient places for God’s 
worship, and settled the civil government; one of the next things we longed for, and 


looked after was to advance learning and perpetuate it to posterity.””” 


3? Thid., 36 
38 thid., 37 


*° (Lucas 2006), 103-104 
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The Puritan movement was imbued with a fire for Christian thought and 
governance — and founding a college for further education in the cold, hard and harsh 


terrain of New England seemingly seemed natural to them.”° 


In October 1636 the general court of Massachusetts appropriated funds for the 
establishment of a college at Newtown. The early death of one of the major sponsors, for 


the fledgling college, secured the name for the institution. 


This year, although the estates of these pilgrim people were much 
wasted, yet seeing the benefit that would accrue to the churches of 
Christ and civil government, by the Lord’s blessings, upon 
learning, they began to erect a college, the Lord by his provident 
hand giving his approbation to the work, in sending over a faithful 
and godly servant of his, the Reverend Mr. John Harvard, who 
joining with the people of Christ...suddenly departed this life; 
wherefore the government thought it meet to call it Harvard 
College in remembrance of him.’ 


Harvard College’s primary purpose was to train pastors for the Puritan churches, 


as well as (secondarily) New England’s political and social leadership.” 


“° Ostrander, Rick. Why College Matters to God. . Abilene: Abilene Christian University Press, 
2009, 30 


“! (Lucas 2006), 104 


” (Ostrander 2009), 30 
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Harvard’s earliest published rules articulate that the chief purpose of the new college was 
that, “Every one shall consider the main end of his life and studies to know God and 
Jesus Christ, which is eternal life... and therefore to lay Christ in the bottom, as the only 


foundation of all sound knowledge and learning.”*? 


The practice and coursework demands that were placed upon students, by today’s 
standards were onerous. Harvard placed a heavy emphasis upon Latin, Greek, and 
Hebrew. Each scholar was to read the scriptures twice daily so that he, “shall be ready to 
give such an account of his proficiency therein, both in theoretical observations of the 
language, and logic, and in practical and spiritual truths, as his tutor shall require, 
according to his ability...”“* Further bible instruction took place on Sunday, when 
Harvard students had to sit through two lengthy sermons and then repeat them to their 


tutors on Sunday evening.” 


® (Lucas 2006), 104 
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Harvard’s first president took special pains to emphasize to the entering fellows 
what was to be expected of them, “You shall take care to advance in all learning, divine 
and humane, each and every student who is or will be entrusted to your tutelage, 
according to their several abilities; and especially to take care that their conduct and 


manners be honorable and without blame.’”° 


Again, the Puritan ideal is emphasized, that all knowledge is important — the 
“divine as well as the humane,’ this suggests a continuation of the ideals and spiritual 
values inculcated and nurtured from childhood to young adulthood. Also suggested, in 


this quote, is the value that is placed upon the acquisition of knowledge. 


All knowledge is important — as it is knowledge that details the work of God in 
the world. Henry Zylstra, the modern educator, succinctly summarizes the Puritan 
philosophy in regard to knowledge acquisition, “In Christian education, nothing matters 


but the kingdom of Jesus Christ; but because of the kingdom, everything else matters.””” 


The kingdom of God ideology articulated above was demonstrated by a number of 


seriously minded colleges, Dartmouth being one of them as the following quote suggests. 


* Tbid., 104 
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The influence of the College in religion has also been regulative 
and conservative. As in its charter, so in its creed, it has stood for 
the ancient landmarks and its motion has been chiefly beside the 
old paths... The moral atmosphere of the College has been 
eminently — shall I not say permanently — healthy. For a lad far 
away from his home, there has been, I believe there is, no safer 
place. Law and order and innocence have reigned...Some of us 
have seen the reckless and even the profane and profligate here 
brought to the Cross. A wholesome influence has clung to the great 
body of those who have not yielded thus. They have largely 
become respecters if not supporters, of religion. 


During this era of American education the Puritan philosophy sought to elevate 
God in everything sphere of life, everything and everybody belong to God and man’s 


chief task was to glorify God in and through his life. 


Spiritual identity was the paramount reality and the backbone of this undertaking, 
emphasized through the diligent study of scripture, and reinforced by all institutions of 
society, from the cradle through college and beyond in the workplace. Their citizens were 
the epitome of piety and honor, model civilians - the embodiment of the “city upon a hill” 


symbol. 

College played a major role in shaping society by producing a literate and pious 
clergy, and preparing men of refinement and culture who would become the leaders 
within society.”” 


“8 Burtchaell, James T. The Dying of the Light: The Disengagement of Colleges and Universities 
jrom Their Christian Churches. Grand Rapids: Wim. B. Eerdmans Publishing Co, 1998, 90-99 
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In total nine colleges were founded before the American Revolution; The College 
of William and Mary (founded in 1693); the Collegiate School at New Haven (chartered 
in 1701 and later renamed Yale College); the College of Philadelphia (founded in 1740 
and renamed the University of Pennsylvania); the College of New Jersey, 1746 (renamed 
Princeton College); Kings College, 1754 (renamed Columbia University); the College of 
Rhode Island, 1764 (renamed Brown University); Queen’s College, 1766 (renamed 


Rutgers’s College); and Dartmouth College, founded in 1769.°° 


Each of these colleges shared the fundamental, dual purpose ideology articulated 
by Harvard College, namely, preparing a pious and learned clergy and educating 
honorable and noble civic leaders.°! They also echoed the ideal set forth at the founding 
of William and Mary, of ensuring “that the youth... [be] piously educated in good letters 


and manners.” 


Embedded in this collegiate ideology and pedagogy is the ideal that piety and 
goodness are found in an engagement with the Divine. To study scripture, to hear biblical 
discourse and engage in religious discussion and spiritual practices was the Puritan model 
for nurturing honorable men, godly men, spiritually informed (spiritual identity) and 
formed. 

*° Thid., 90-99 
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In this context the educated person was conversant in understanding the dialogue 
between truth and goodness and learnt that they came from the same source in higher 
education.’ The researcher also agrees with Boyer,” that the puritan influenced academy 
acted upon its biblical theology that a person is body, soul and spirit. This understanding 
directed their holistic approach to pedagogy, “The early American college did not doubt 
its responsibility to educate the whole person-body, mind, and spirit; head, heart, and 


hands.”*° 


This narrative and ideological perspective lasted well into the middle of the 
nineteenth century, spiritual identity was a function of communal education, from the 
home, through school to college, supported by the church and monitored by the 
government. This, however, changed with the dawn of the American Revolution and the 
clamor for change that was in part facilitated by a new modus operandi, which was a 


consequential function of the war. 


*? Dalton, Jon C., Russell, Terrence R. and Kline, Sally. Assessing Character Outcomes in 
Colleges. San Francisco: Wiley Periodicals, Inc, 2004, 26 
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The Modern Era 
In the early decades of the nineteenth century, within a cultural context that was 
pervasively evangelical, a number of converging events conspired to bring about 
significant changes in the predominantly Calvinistic worldview. One result was the in the 
weakening of the Protestant establishment’s hold on the expanding educational system, 
and ultimately the supplanting Puritanical ideal of biblical truth, communal involvement, 


personal piety and spiritual identity with Individualism, Industrialism and Capitalism. 


In the Modern Era higher education soon became a world where divine truth, 
values and related questions were seen as irrelevant, and inherently suspect, as the notion 
of objectivity and empiricism became the principal metric of any claim to know.*° The 
concern for values and character development were slowly relegated to other institutions, 
whilst empirically validated facts and theories eclipsed classical philosophy and 
Puritanical commitments. We would know the world through understanding the universal 
laws of nature that explained all phenomena, the biblical narrative of creation was 


woefully insufficient, subjective, and distorted. 


6 Thid., 26 
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This is the context in which the spiritual identity drama continues to unfold. Next 
we will briefly six factors that coincided and, arguably, had an impact in facilitating or of 
moving America further away spiritually, biblically, pedagogically from its robust 
Puritan roots, deeply impacting the development of a contiguous, communal, corporate 


and personal spiritual identity. 


1) The first major development to affect higher education in America was a change 
in the nature of science. The prevailing notion was that the natural world observed 
and recorded merely revealed God’s goodness and purpose in creation, 
confirming the scriptural account of creation. 

2) This worldview was supplanted by the scientific notion that all phenomena 
originated from natural and not supernatural causes. This idea precluded any 
conception of the design and super activity of God in the act of creation, but super 
elevated the role, work and activity of the scientist.°’ Charles Darwin’s theory of 
evolution was both a product and a catalyst for this new intellectual trend — his 
theory suggested that man has evolved over millions of years, to the being that he 
now is, contradicting the narrative that man was created by God found in the book 


of Genesis.~* 


°7 (Ostrander 2009), 36 
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3) During this modern era, in the midst of a culture that was still predominantly 
evangelical and decidedly Protestant, there emerged a willingness of the family to 
entrust the state with the task of educating their children, having the confidence 
that education would continue to remain “religious.” The expansion of common 
(public) schools, combined with this new attitude towards sharing (divesting 
themselves of the Puritan parental duty) the responsibility for the spiritual 
nurturing/religious and moral education of children signaled a new trend and a 
major social and educational transition, “... both in the substance of moral 
instruction and the institutional locus of moral education-away from the family 


and churches to state sponsored public schools.” 


This dynamic change in moral education and spiritual identity can be seen in the 
educational materials that were developed and used by public schools. William 
McGuffey was the editor of the popular McGuffey readers, and was trained under 
Presbyterian ministers; this was reflected in the content of the McGuffey Readers, which 
were a curricular staple of the nineteenth century with more than 120 million sold 


between 1836 and 1920. 


°° (Hunter 2000), 47 
 Ibid., 36 
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An excerpt from an early edition (1836) the First Eclectic Reader read, “At the 
close of the day, before you go to sleep, you should not fail to pray to God to keep you 
from sin and harm... You should thank him for all his good gifts; and learn, while young, 
to put your trust in him; and the kind care of God will be with you, both in your youth 


and in your old age.” 


The Calvinistic overtones are clear, as is the moral content and deeply spiritual 
guidance, which was being inculcated through this bible based school curriculum. 


However, later editions changed significantly. 


In the third edition (1879), edited by Henry Vail, Calvinist themes were gone, 
and the spiritual content that educated about the way of piety, obedience, sacrifice, 
righteousness and salvation were absent.” The preponderance of biblical scripture that 
were the bedrock of the Puritan ideals had been replaced with the standards of the new 
day: industry; hard work; thrift; self-reliance; and individualism. John Westerhoff 


commentating on the McGuffey readers stated, “the history of the Readers’ various 


© Thid., 49 
3 Ybid., 51 
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editions is best understood as a mirror of changes occurring in the history of American 


public education. 


4) 


5) 


6) 


9965 


With the advent of the land—grant university in the mid 1800’s there emerged, in 
full expression, a much different and modern story, one that applauded the 
seeming divorce between knowing (that is truth) and valuing (goodness), in the 
name of a positivistic science dedicated to building a great society, of which the 
modern university would be a central concern. 

In 1862, Congress passed the Morrill Act, which made government funds 
available for states to establish public universities, such as Michigan State and 
Texas A&M, that would advance more practical and scientific subjects in the 
curriculum and thus meet the needs of the changing industrial economy which 
required individuals with agricultural and technical education.© 

Higher education, which had prevailed in the Western world for seven centuries, 
was under attack. The new universities changed what students studied — in 1870 
Harvard president Charles Eliot discarded the college’s traditional classical 
curriculum and introduced the elective system, whereby students chose their own 
course of study from a number of different subjects and departments.” 


® Thid., 
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Hitherto higher education essentially meant mastery of the classic researchers and 
languages (Greek, Hebrew, Latin, etc.), and at times other subjects such as natural 
science, political economy, and moral philosophy (during the traditional era it 
also included twice daily chapel, bible study and church attendance ).°® However, 
this curriculum change appeared to be so significant, and transformative, that 
soon after other universities followed suit and by the end of the century the 
classical curriculum was rapidly disappearing in American higher education.” 
The industrial society produced fabulously wealthy men such as Ezra Cornell, 
Leland Stanford, and Cornelius Vanderbilt. These industrialists poured huge sums 
of money into universities, both as a means of boosting their own stature and to 
generate the scientific discoveries and technological knowhow needed by the new 
industrial society. This was also coupled with the argument from the corners of 
the reformers that argued that America needed to change if it was going to 
compete and have a footing in the modern world. The change necessary was that 
America would have to produce scholars that would become the backbone 
teaching the skills necessary to compete and become more successful in the 


emerging modern and technologically sophisticated world. 


8 (Marsden 1992), 14-15 
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9) The coupling of these positions led to the birth of the modern secular research 
university. ”° The employment of college experts — rather than ministers created 
the awareness that the Ph.D. and not piety became the most desirable quality in 


professors.”! 


These six converging events seemed to have coincidently “conspired” to move 
American pedagogy and educational reforms in a direction away from the moral 
foundations established and lived by the Puritans. The piety of clergy professors gave 
way to the Ph.D. scholasticism of the new professors, spiritual identity was subverted by 
personal identity, belief in the Creator was etched out by Darwin’s evolution theory, and 


America was morally adrift ... but seemed oblivious to it. 


The Postmodern Era 
Christina Murphy suggests that the moral purpose and the spiritual focus of the 
American university and its’ relationship to the community has evolved and radically 


changed since the Civil War.” 


” Tbid., 14-15 
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In the first era the American university “did not doubt its responsibility to 


3 . 
B “witha 


educate the whole person — body, mind, and spirit, head, heart, and hands, 
higher knowledge and a sense of purpose that included an awareness of the soul’s 
relationship to God, that included civic engagement for the common welfare of all .”4 
This relationship by the end of the nineteenth century changed as scientific progress took 
center stage; dominating and redefining assumptions concerning truth and morality, 
reconfiguring the spiritual and moral focus of the American university and its relationship 


to the community — efficiently training the workforce for the Industrial Revolution 


machine.” 


The postmodern era began roughly after World War II and is characterized by an 
increasingly business focused and dominated model for the academy. Issues such as 
“total quality management,” fiscal efficiencies and a business centric pragmatism 
supplanted the spiritual, moral and intellectual ideals of the academy which were the 
bedrock of the Puritan academy. The end result was that the academy/university seems 
essentially to have become enslaved to the whims of the business corporation as it strived 
to sustain its funding by yielding its philosophical, pedagogical and moral suppositions 


through the process of academic accommodation; making the necessary educational 


® (Strange 2004), 26 
™ (Murphy 2005), 23 
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changes to ensure the uninterrupted supply of a compliant workforce essential to the 
dominant capitalistic economy.”° These converging events and coalescing ideologies 
have created a context, for Murphy, which articulates a decline in the moral and 

community centric role of the academy as being one of the central modes of passing 


moral values, spiritual identity and its ideas of truth from one generation to the next.”” 


C. Carney Strange seems to lend support to the tenets, and logical conclusion, of 
Murphy’s thoughts. He writes that, “Recent reviews of American higher education have 
suggested that our colleges and universities may be failing in their responsibility to 
prepare graduates to assume the role of contributing citizen when they ignore questions 


of character and values in the undergraduate curriculum.” 


The idea of character and value education represents an attempt to return to the 
golden era of education, an era when spiritual formation, spiritual identity and morality 
were essential and implicit components of a student’s holistic education. Character 
education has been known by many names of the years but has been united by a sense of 


educating students to moral values and for a moral purpose within the world.” 


* Tbid., 24 
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This moral purpose and spiritual identity, however, has been adversely challenged 
by the postmodern narrative that values everything, that comforts many, but also sees 
nothing as valued, which discomforts many. Also an issue of chagrin to many, but the 
cause of celebration for many, is the idea that cultural and ideological maps have been 
rewritten. Worldviews that divide and objectify and traditional maps that chart a moral 
pathway have been nullified and muted — the resulting miasma is seen in the recent swath 
of scandals at all levels of society: corporate accounting scandals (for example Enron), 
political scandals (President Bill Clinton), sports (Tiger Woods) even religious (Ted 
Haggerty, Bishop Eddie Long) to name just a few of the many — they speak to a loss of 


moral direction, of personal integrity and moral purpose. 


A number of educational theorists have traced this eclipse in moral values within 
higher education to the decline of a liberal arts education and of the traditions associated 
with the liberal arts.*° The liberal arts core disciplines traditionally are studies that create 
a foundation that fosters the development and acquisition of critical thinking, 
interpersonal skills, analytical skills and communication skills within a construct that is 


culturally mature and politically sensitive.*' 


8 Thid., 26 
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This, approach, arguably, because it was not directly tailored to the business and 
corporate domain, as a consequence of a competitive environment, became increasingly 


devalued and marginalized within the postmodern context.” 


The liberal arts traditionally invited students to explore the existential issues of 
life: Who am I? Where did I come from? What is my purpose? What is death, what 
happens when I die? Concomitant with exploring these, and more, important issues the 
individual developed important and wide ranging skills, such as critical thinking, 
communication and analytical skills, that would benefit themselves on their life’s 


. 83 
journey. 


The internal exploration, engendered by such introspection, enabled the individual 
to explore the highest truths of their individuality, spiritual identity and life’s purpose as a 
citizen of the world — such as person whom is intellectually critical, philosophically 
creative, and spiritually balanced; a person fortified to tackle the moral and ethical 


complexities of life.™ 


® Thid., 26 
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Murphy argues that the philosophical outcome of the three movements or stages 
that we have discussed above (traditional, modern and postmodern) is that there has 
ensued a pedagogical shift in the compass of the academy — this shift (itself reacting to 
the demands of a changing culture) has resulted in the disoriented shape of communal 
values which has impacted the shape and content of the intellectual, moral, and spiritual 
value of education. This uncomfortable position has led some critics to argue that 
American higher education is “in transition” from these earlier ideals towards an 


uncertain identity.®° 


This ‘uncertain identity’ is a position argued by many as the resulting response of 
an educational system that moved from the time tested foundation of a liberal arts 
program that provided the college student with the space, and the intellectual tools to 
examine their lives and to wrestle with life’s issues of existence and identity.*° Early in 
the 20th century commentators gave a loud cry because the movement of religion and it 
practices out of higher educational pedagogy, a system that had the benefits of providing 
a system of moral and value instruction will intellectual and behavior implications, had 


been sidelined and apparently forsaken. 
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Hoge, one such commentator, in his extensive coverage of religious beliefs of 
college students begins his work by quoting, “America’s first reliable researcher,” James 


H. Leuba.®’ 


So far as religion is concerned, our students are groveling in 
darkness. Christianity, as a system of belief, has utterly broken 
down, and nothing definite, adequate, and convincing has taken 
place. Their beliefs, when they have any, are superficial and 
amateurish in the extreme. There is no generally acknowledged 
authority; each one believes as he can, and few seem disturbed at 
being unable to hold the tenets of the churches.*® 


Hoge, who writes a half century after Leuba’s landmark work, suggests that fifty 


years after Leuba’s statement on the spiritual condition of college students not much had 


changed.®” 


He writes that, “...since then similar doubts, alarms, and longings for the glorious 
past have filled books and journals. Some of the alarms may be understood as the 


centuries old criticism of youth by their elders. Some may reflect actual changes.””° 


Hoge further contends that whereas religious and theological developments are 


well documented, changes and transitions in religious beliefs and commitments are not.”! 


87 (Hoge 1974) 1 
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Hoge states that in fact, “The data on religious trends over the decades among 


college students are meager.” 


The first campus religious movements were founded by protestant students during 
the post-Civil War period,” and as such religious campus culture was predominantly 
Protestant in orientation and usually under the direction and leadership of the students 


themselves, often outside of the leadership and support of their local houses of worship.” 


In The Future of Religious Colleges, edited by Paul J. Dovre, Douglas Sloan” 
argues that during the nineteenth and twentieth centuries, three assumptions about 
knowing and knowable reality came increasingly to dominate thinking and 


consciousness: 


1) The Objectivistic Assumption. Known as the assumption of the “onlooker 
consciousness,” the Cartesian split between subject and object — the idea that to 
truly know something we must detach ourselves from it to describe it to 


onlookers. 


*! Tbid., 
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2) We can know reality only through our physical senses — and abstractions from 


sense experience. 


3) The metaphysical assumption that reality is ultimately quantitative — without 
qualities, consciousness, or life, to be understood in terms of physical cause and 


effect — mechanistically” 


These assumptions became the foundation for an increasingly mechanistic 
worldview which brought about profound changes upon the modern consciousness.” 
These changes compelled leading Protestant reformers to increase their efforts to exert 
positive changes upon society beginning with education, specifically universities, which 


was seen as the primary institution for developing the knowledge upon which an 


increasingly scientific and modern society relied.”* 


Some of the earliest student led groups that became dominant forces in student 
campus experiences are the YMCA and YWCA.” Just prior to the Civil War and the 


passing of the Morrill Land /Grant Act, the YMCA appeared on the scene. '°° 


° Tbid., 4 
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The early state universities of the nineteenth century, out of a protestant 
evangelical tradition, were concerned with, and for, the spiritual shape and nurture of the 


101 


lives of their students, to that end they provided chapel and religious instruction and 


voluntary religious groups.” 


This concern can be traced back to the unique possibilities that students saw in the 
movement that started in London with George Williams in 1844. In 1858, at the 
University of Michigan and the University of Virginia students distinctly organized 


college YMCAs.'°? 


In the early twentieth century, external religious organizations began placing 
pastors on campuses, instead of expecting the students to come to them or assuming 
students would seek out the Ys.’”! This began with Protestants and quickly spread to 
Catholics and Jews, and this pattern of campus-based clergy has continued to the present 


: 105 
time. 
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Throughout the early twentieth century an alarming trend emerged: a larger, more 
diverse and more secular student body; they partied; joined frat and sorority houses; and 
were much lest observant in regard to religious practices (Marsden, 1994). In fact the 
same period saw a decline in religious practices and an increase in liberalism among 


Protestants. !°° 


World events also helped to shape the mindset of students; the period just before 
World War II was a sort of golden age for mainline campus ministries and dissatisfied 


evangelical groups like InterVarsity Christian Fellowship or Campus Crusade for Christ. 


British and American student Christian movements and the World Student 
Christian Federation began to attend to the task of re-examining the intellectual- moral 


foundation of academia and higher education during and after World War II.'°” 


Sloan writes that in 1929 Visser‘t Hooft, then Secretary of the World Student 
Christian Federation, called upon Christians to reclaim the intellectual life. He articulated 


a great need for urgency, “there is just as much a need for an ‘intellectual gospel’ as there 


is for a ‘social gospel." 


16 (Hoge 1974), 27 
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Hooft called for a Christian professional movement, including college professors 
that would make study an essential component of its program to address the intellectual 


challenges of the modern worldview that was encroaching academia. 


In 1949 Sir Walter Moberly, an Oxford philosopher writing on the perspective of 
Christian faith, published The Crisis in the University, his publication was influenced by 


the early activity of Christian student organizations. ‘©’ 


Moberly argued that the crisis in academia and society stemmed from the modern 
worldview perpetuated by Cartesian science — and the qualitative questions, dealing with 
human meaning and value were being left unanswered. This was leaving a void that was 
being filled by materialism and nihilism — and would fall prey to whatever the current 


social value would be.!'° 


Moberly’s critique of academia stimulated and helped to shape the conversation 
in America between the church and the university, and the dialogue between the two 
institutions yielded important accommodations in regard to the development and support 


of college student spiritual identity and formation: 


1) Examining the “cult of objectivity” — reassessing and exposing the unconscious 


and implicit presuppositions that were critical to scholarly inquiry. 
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2) Teaching religion in university — religion was argued to be essential to the 
fulfillment of academia as it examined the ‘ultimate questions’ of human 
existence. Also religion was integral to properly understanding the humanities; 


philosophy, history and the arts. 


3) Social activism, the need to become more engaged in the core issues affecting 


society.’ 1! 


Sloan argued that after World War II the church began an intense, multifaceted 
campaign to recapture lost ground in the science vs. faith controversy, growth in occurred 
in Christian movements: campus ministry; new faculty undertakings; and a renewed 


sense among church related colleges to recover a sense of unique identity.'!” 


In large part this dramatic increase was the coalescence of a number of 


converging factors, some mentioned earlier. Sloan writes concerning these factors, 


The founding of the National Student Christian Federation (NSCF) 
in 1959 brought together several denominational student 
movements, the old Student Volunteer Movement of the World 
Student Christian Federation, and committees of the YMCA and 
YWCA....The campus ministry not only expanded in its traditional 
form, but also spawned new forms of ministry, such as the 
Christian Faith and Life Communities actively involved in making 
theological study an integral part of students’ college experience, 
beginning at the University of Texas in Austin and spreading to 


"Ibid. pg 12 
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Brown, MIT, Yale, Wisconsin, Jowa, Emory, Minnesota, Temple, 
and others.!!? 


These factors were essential to the exponential growth and spread of the idea that 
religion needed to become an integral component of college life. Researchers generally 
agree that “a high point of religious orthodoxy and commitment among college students 


occurred sometime in the early 1950s.”""4 


The 1960’s brought dramatic changes as students became more politically radical 
and as a new global awareness emerged they became less religiously orthodox (Marsden, 
1994). “The comfortable campus ministry buildings with which religious groups had 
surrounded the universities were now an embarrassment when the poor were crying out 


for justice. Theological discussion was a cop-out if it did not lead to action.”’» 


By the end of the 1960s, students were seeking spirituality and meaning and 
began enrolling in religion and theology classes in order to explore and understand their 
inner dimension (Hoge, 1974; Rogan, 1969). In the twentieth century religious 
involvement on campus had undergone a remarkable transformation from being primarily 


student centered and led, to one that was professionally led by clergy and pastors, to 


"3 (Dovre 2002), 13 
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becoming less critical and important in the lives of students — especially as the political 


activism of the 1960’s was replaced by the material success and acquisition of the 1990’s. 


Such transformation was not without its consequences, “As traditional Christian 
values waned at the core of community life, there was no corresponding growth of a 


concept of spirituality that encompassed the growing religious diversity on campus”"’° 


By 1987, educators were calling for a renewed focus on spirituality in higher 
education;''’ among them Parker J. Palmer speaks to the need for greater attention to the 
details of the inner life, the soul. He writes that, “Attention to the inner life is not 
romanticism. It involves the real world, and it is what is desperately needed in so many 


: . 118 
sectors of American education.” 


Palmer, later, gives an example of what can happen in the life of a student when 
the inner life is engaged and nurtured. Palmer retells the essence of a documentary that he 


saw called The Transformation of Allen School. 


46 (Dalton 2004), 168 
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Allen school was very poorly performing school that was radically turned around 
and transformed when the new principle brought the teachers together to help them to 
understand that the children that they were educating came from backgrounds that were 
extremely challenging, situations over which they had little control — but what these 
children had that no one could take away was their souls. The teachers were to lift up 
those souls and help the children to re-ground their lives in the power of their own souls. 
Over a period of five years the Allen School rose to the top of very dimension on which it 


once been bottom. !?” 


In sum, historical support exists for the presence of a broad liberal arts education 
that supports the Socratic maxim of ‘Know Thyself’ as it provided the context whereby 
students could examine and critically explore their interior lives to the extent that allowed 
them to become cognizant with their own sense of existence and to have explored their 
own sense of personhood and identity within a context that supported religious, spiritual 


and existential exploration. 


"° Glazer, Steven, ed. The Heart of Learning: Spirituality in Education. Penguin Group (USA) 
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The ‘identity’ gap that resulted as educational curricular moved away from a 
liberal focused and spiritually supported curriculum towards a more mechanistic, 
business and materially focused educational outlook was one in which the religious 
establishment sought to fill. The far end result of this issue is probably seen in religious 
schools which seek to educate the whole person and support the student’s spiritual 
identity formation needs, this is also seen in the service learning, character and moral 


education in general. 


Historically Christian spirituality has played a major role in the development of 
American higher education, value education and character development in general.'”° 
However, this trend, as discussed above, has undergone tremendous transformation and 


this is no longer true.!*! 


The concept of ‘spiritual development’ was introduced into schooling in England 
and Wales with the 1988 and 1992 Education Acts, and as a result much discussion, and 
confusion, continues to take place concerning what is meant by the terms spiritual 
identity, spirituality and spiritual development, in the educational context.'** This 


confusion is understandable because the religious and spiritual experience is highly 


120 (SY. 2003) 322 
"1 Thid., 323 


'2 Watson, Jacqueline. "Spiritual development and inclusivity: the need for a critical democratic 
approach." /nternational Journal of Children's Spirituality (Taylor and Francis) 11, no. 1 (2006): 113-124. 
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complex.'”* The plethora of definitions proposed by scholars wrestling with the 
phenomena of spirituality, religion and the ineffable are examples of this complexity.’ 


This complexity is further compounded when we realize that, “Little attention has 


been directed toward understanding individuals’ sense of their spiritual selves, 
particularly in the adult years.”'?> 


Scholars have demonstrated considerable interest in the sphere of identity 
formation and development,” and significant advancements have been made in recent 
decades.'*” However, major theories of identity development have omitted, marginalized 
or neglected the salience of spirituality, faith and religion as an important, or central 


elements even though pioneering researchers considered spirituality and faith as 


significant components of their theories.'7° 


3 arthur W. Chickering, Jon C. Dalton, and Liesa Stamm. Encouraging Authenticity and 
Spirituality in Higher Education. Jossey-Bass, 2005, 39 


24 Thid.,39 


5 Kiesling, Chris, Gwendolyn T Sorell, Marilyn J Montgomery, and Ronald K Colwell. "Identity 
and spirituality: A psychosocial exploration of the sense of spiritual self." Developmental Psychology, 
November 2006: 1269-1277. 


26 Smith, Justin B. Poll and Timothy B. "The Spiritual Self: Toward a Conceptualization of 
Spiritual Identity Development." Journal of Psychology and Theology (Rosemead School of Psychology) 
31, no. 2 (2003): 129-142. 


27 (Kiesling, et al. 2006), 1269-1277 


8 (J.B. Smith 2003), 129-142 
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We will examine four main theories that are relevant to our investigation of 


spiritual identity. The theories are those of William James, Erik Erikson, James Fowler 


and Sharon Parks. 


William James articulated a conceptualization of identity that was both novel and 
enduring. James makes a distinction between two characteristics of self, the self as 
subject, or the "I," and the self as object, or the "Me." The “Me” self consists of the 
"material me", the "social me", and the "spiritual me." The material “me” consists of 
one’s body, clothes, home, family and property. The “social me” is characterized by the 
recognition and interaction that he has from his friends, family and anyone that 


recognizes him. 


The “spiritual me” James describes as one’s inner thinking and feeling self. In 
regard to the concept of the “spiritual me” James writes, “It would not be surprising, 
then, if we were to feel them as the birthplace of conclusions and the starting point of 
acts, or if they came to appear as... the 'sanctuary within the citadel’ of our personal life 


... the innermost sanctuary, the ultimate one of all the selves ...”"7° 


29 James, W. (1890) The principles of psychology: Vol. 1. New York: Henry Holt and Company 
page 304 
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Central to James’ conceptualization of personal identity is the “I” that is driven to 
construct the diverse “me’s” and to organize these various selves around the core spiritual 
self’?°. The “spiritual me” is the underlying and unifying construct of Jamesian 
personality; it holds continuity of identity assimilating the various “‘me’s”, over time, into 
their core, allowing the self to change and yet still know itself. However, this isn’t always 
the case as large gaps of time or challenging periods may have consequences for identity 
stability and the sense of continuity.“... we find that, where the resemblance and the 


continuity are no longer felt, the sense of personal identity goes too ...””*! 


Erik Erikson psychosocial theory of life span development theorized that from 
birth to death humans undergo periods of crises or psychosocial developmental stages — 


the successful result of which generates a positive outcome. 


In each stage the person meets and masters new challenges. In each stage the 
person confronts, and seeks to overcome, and successfully master, the crisis or challenge. 


Each stage builds on the successful resolution/completion of earlier stages and crises. 


8° (J, B. Smith 2003), 129-142 


‘8! James, W. (1890) The principles of psychology: Vol. 1. New York: Henry Holt and Company 
page 334 


The eight stages are: 


1. Hope: Trust vs. Mistrust (Infants, Birth to 12-18 Months) 

2. Will: Autonomy vs. Shame & Doubt (Toddlers, 18 mo. to 3 years) 

3. Purpose: Initiative vs. Guilt (Preschool, 3 to 6 years) 

4. Competence: Industry vs. Inferiority (Childhood, 6 to 12 years) 

5. Fidelity: Identity vs. Role Confusion (Adolescence, 12 to 18 years) 
6. Love: Intimacy vs. Isolation (Young Adults, 19 to 40 years) 

7. Care: Generativity vs. Stagnation (Middle Adulthood, 40 to 65 years) 


8. Wisdom: Ego Integrity vs. Despair (Seniors, 65 years onwards) 


Erikson believed that spirituality and faith were important elements of identity 
and personality development and he argued that healthy adults were ones that nurtured 
their spiritual tendencies.'*” In fact Erikson wrote psychosocial histories on historically 


significant spiritual icons such as Jesus, Martin Luther and Gandhi.'** 


Erikson emphasized that the interactions with significant and primary others is 
vitally important for the clarity and positive development of identity and personality as 


the self successfully sequences through psychosocial crises. 


'S2 (Kiesling, et al. 2006), 50-62 


33 Thid, 52 
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This issue is important in the context of this study as in stages five and six, of his 
developmental theory; Erikson sees that the predominant issue facing adolescents is that 
of identity, and as such the relationships, mentors and significant others in the lives of 
these adolescents will play an important, if not pivotal role, the successful psychosocial 


outcome and identity creation.'** 


Building on the work of Erikson, and other cognitive and psychodynamic 
theorists, James Fowler’s stages of faith development explicitly consider personality and 
identity formation within the context of faith and spirituality with a theological lens. 
Fowler posits that faith is a universal construct found in all humans; present in us from 
birth. He argues that faith, and therefore personality and identity development, is 
dependent upon the nurturing quotient of the environment in which we are raised. He 


writes, 


How these capacities are activated and grow depends to a large 
extent on how we are welcomed into the world and what kinds of 
environments we grow in. faith is interactive and social; it requires 
community, language, ritual, and nurture. Faith is also shaped in 
initiatives from beyond us and other people, initiatives of spirit or 
grace. How these latter initiatives are recognized and imaged, or 
unperceived and ignored, powerfully affects the shape of faith in 
our lives.'*° 


84 (J.B. Smith 2003), 129-142 


®5 Fowler, James. W. (1981). Stages of Faith, Harper & Row, p.xiii 
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Fowler’s theory of faith development is a seen as being holistic in orientation and 


general in operation, and is concerned with the individual's relatedness to the universal: 


Stage 0 — "Primal or Undifferentiated" faith (birth to 2 years), is characterized by 
an early learning of the safety of their environment (i.e. warm, safe and secure vs. hurt, 
neglect and abuse). 


Stage 1 — "Intuitive-Projective" faith (ages of three to seven), is characterized by 
the psyche's unprotected exposure to the Unconscious. 


Stage 2 — "Mythic-Literal" faith (mostly in school children), stage two persons 
have a strong belief in the justice and reciprocity of the universe, and their deities are 
almost always anthropomorphic. 


Stage 3 — "Synthetic-Conventional" faith (arising in adolescence) characterized by 
conformity 


Stage 4 — "Individuative-Reflective" faith (usually mid-twenties to late thirties) a 
stage of angst and struggle. The individual takes personal responsibility for his or her 
beliefs and feelings. 


Stage 5 — "Conjunctive" faith (mid-life crisis) acknowledges paradox and 
transcendence relating reality behind the symbols of inherited systems 


Stage 6 — "Universalizing" faith, 


Fowler’s theory represents a major advance in the area of faith development and 
identity formation as he presents a faith construct, and articulates a schema of faith 
language, that allows us to venture further and to understand wider the vast connotations 


and explorations of the dynamic that is referred to as faith. 
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Questions of faith ... aim to help us get in touch with the dynamic, 
patterned process by which we find life meaningful. They aim to 
help us reflect on the centers of value and power that sustain our 
lives. The persons, causes and institutions we really love and trust, 
the images of good and evil, of possibility and probability to which 
we are committed-these form the pattern of our faith... Faith is a 
person’s way of seeing him or herself in relation to others against a 
background of shared meaning and purpose.'*° 


Fowler theory of faith development postulates development that arises out of 
opposition and differentiation. The idea of spiritual identity finds its genesis in better 
understanding that the other is a background that is a function and form of divine intent 
and in the divine economy works to aid the individual to understand themselves better as 


they realize who this ‘Other’ is and what He seeks to give to the individual. 


Parks formulated a theory of faith development that elaborates and amplifies 
fowler’s theory of faith development. Her concern was with fostering the spirituality of 
college students; spirituality and spiritual identity become increasingly important at this 
stage in their life journey,'*’ some theorists see it as a critical juncture as it impacts not 


only their sense of spiritual identity, but also potentially has implications for the culture 


and society that these emerging students/adults will nurture, maintain and create.'** 


36 Fowler, James W., Nipkow, Karl E., and Schweitzer, Friedrich. Stages of Faith and Religious 
Development: Implications for Church, Education, and Society... New York: The Crossroad Publishing 
Company, 1991, 4 


87 Thid., xiii 


®8 Arthur W. Chickering, Jon C. Dalton, and Liesa Stamm. Encouraging Authenticity and 
Spirituality in Higher Education. Jossey-Bass, 2005, 58 
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The young adult years is the area of Park’s focus; generally this is the period 
when young adults being the process of making sense out of life experiences and seek to 
discover patterns of coherence, order and relation among the incongruent elements of 
human living.’*? Park refines Fowler’s theory of faith development by extrapolating 
another level of maturity and development occurring at the juncture of Fowler’s fourth 
stage of Individuative-Reflective Faith.'*° Parks refers to this theoretical space between 
adolescence and adulthood as young adult faith and posits that the development of 


identity during adulthood can be best understood as a four stage model: 


1. Adolescent, 
2. Young adult, 
3. Tested adult, 


4. Mature adult faith. 


In Park’s model of faith and identity development the young adult years comprise 
of three interactive components: forms of knowing (cognitive aspects of faith 


development), forms of dependence (affective aspects of faith development), and forms 


of community (social aspects of faith development).’*! 


39 Tbid., 58 
14 Thid., 58 


1 Thid., 58 
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Park’s theories rely upon the young adult’s dependence upon authority at different 
stages of spiritual development, that faith development is a process of transformational 
accommodations from, “authority-bound forms of meaning-making anchored in 
conventional assumed community, through the wilderness of counterdependence and 


unqualified relativism, to a committed, interdependent mode of composing meaning.” 


The construction of faith, meaning and identity during the stage of young adult 
faith (stage 2) is, both complex and contextual,’ as meaning and faith undergo critical 
self-analysis and deconstruction the developing self-identity is fragile.'** What is deemed 
to be of great importance, to the developing young adult, or typical college aged student, 
is a supportive, or even mentoring, social group or network.'*° Such a group offers, “...a 
network of belonging in which young adults feel recognized as who they really are, and 
as who they are becoming. It offers both challenge and support and thus offers good 
company for both the emerging strength and the distinctive vulnerability of the young 


adult.”14° 


'? Parks 2000 pg 19 


8 Arthur W. Chickering, Jon C. Dalton, and Liesa Stamm. Encouraging Authenticity and 
Spirituality in Higher Education. Jossey-Bass, 2005, 58 


4 Thid., 58 
* Tbid., 59 


6 Darks 2000 pg 95 
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Thus in the context of faith and spiritual identity formation, at a time when young 
adults are most open, sensitive and vulnerable, in a state of identity ‘flux’, through a 
variety of curricular and co-curricular encounters and experiences, as well as through the 
influence of pastors, peers, professors and other college personnel, the young adult’s 
emerging sense of inner-dependence is tested and new commitments are made and 


identities delicately formed.’*’ 


In listening to the above scholars and theorists, the picture that they paint is an 
extremely interesting one. The educational system has lost sight of the unique role that it 
has historically played in helping to spiritually guide and nurture the faith and spiritual 
identity formation of college aged students. To that end, some educational establishments 
have sought to redress this imbalance by providing pastors and chaplains and demanding 
the incorporation of religion, ethics, and theological oriented electives as well as the 
incorporation of service learning programs. Add to this mix, the idea that college 
personnel play a role in the shaping and nurturing of the spiritual identity of college 
students; that the college aged young adult is most open and vulnerable to perceiving the 
world in a new way. It could be argued that biologically, existentially, psychosocially 
students are predisposed, as young adults, to re-examine their beliefs, and to critically 


form a unique, new spiritual identity. 


7 (Arthur W. Chickering 2005), 60 
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Biblical Foundation 


“Now the earth was formless and empty, darkness was over the surface of the 


deep, and the Spirit of God was hovering over the waters.” "8 


When considering the origin of spiritual identity the researcher believes that the 
above quote speaks to its origin. Spirituality is an aspect or a quality that is of God — in 
the beginning before God’s creative activity begun — in a state that was described as 
being was without form, void and darkness the Holy Spirit began a creative process that 


begun with darkness and then continued with light. 


The total process of creation is a product of the breath (ruach) of God; God speaks 
and nothingness takes on creative form. God breathes and life emerges. God forms man, 
from the dust, and then breathes into him and man becomes alive. Man was created 
whole (with the intended exception of man’s incompleteness, his need for a counterpart, 
that was highlighted during the animal naming process) body, spirit and mind. When he 
bonded with woman, man recognized his completeness, his counterpart, the other, the one 
with whom together they formed a complete unit that is created in the imagio dei, and 


cries out, “At last! This is bone of my bone and flesh of my flesh.” 


48 Gen 1:2; 
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Man recognized what it meant to be in relation to another being that both was 
complementary and completing of himself. Someone that he could relate to and could 
relate to him, someone that together they reflected on a micro scale an aspect of whom 


God is on a macro scale. 


This completeness, articulated in the text, is further enhanced as they begin their 
life together, walking into the completed work of God, which was celebrated on the 
Sabbath — the seventh day. The work of creation was ended on the sixth day, but the 
celebration, conversation and convocation occurred on the seventh. At the end of creation 
week the man and woman enter into the holy Sabbath — God reflecting upon his week of 
work said that it was “very good!” This statement must imply that the man and the 
woman are “very good,” they are a part of God’s completed work. They are complete, 
perfectly integrated within the habitat they were placed.'”” They were installed as the 
guardians of the earth, they were in perfect alignment with nature; holy, perfect and 


complete. 


In the scholarly literature there is a whole theology that surrounds the Sabbath. It 
is outside of the scope of this project, but, it suffices to say, that the man and woman 


begin their lives from a perspective of rest: made in the image of God, communing with 


4 Col 2:10 
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their Creator on the day that was made distinctively different by His divine fiat and 


presence. 


It is this intimacy, this walking with God, this innate identity, this fullness and 
completeness of life that was lost by the transgression of the first man and woman. Sin is 
the choosing of a perspective, that is not of God, choosing a nature they were not created 
with, choosing to enter into a state of hiding and ‘lostness’; sin is the deconstruction and 


destruction of an innate spiritual identity. 


The man and the woman walked with God — the Sabbath time was a time of open 
communion with their Creator, it was this openness that was lost when they sinned and 
chose a nature other than what they were created with. It is Christ’s sacrifice that 
purchases back the opportunity to regain this intimacy and walk with God, to repair the 
broken spiritual union, refocus on all that is lovely, holy and true.’ To regain an 
understanding of God that before was implicit but is now, at best, tenuous. Not only do 
the man and woman need to regain what was lost, they also grow. They grew in their 
knowledge of what sin was, why it happened and the consequences of that action. They 
grow in the knowledge of death; separation from God is a pain and an agony unique to 


this first couple created sinless; they grew in their appreciation for God recognizing what 


50 1 Pet 3:18 
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they had lost. They grew also in that they began to learn what redemption meant and 


what God would have to go through to bring them back into harmony with Himself. 


Importantly, in the context of this study, they had to understand who they now 
were, what was now their identity. In part they had to understand two things: who they 


were and who they are. 


They had to reconcile their past and redeem their future - they had to regain their 
spiritual identity — an understanding of who they were/are in relation to God. Their 
identity was now modified by sin, and thus the question became, probably — who are we 


now? Who are we in relation to God? What have we become? Who will we be? 


The notion of a pre-fall spiritual identity is a non sequitur because humankind 
was complete; total access to their Creator, having all their needs supplied, living in 
harmony with nature and the animal kingdom, their identity was clear, their purpose was 


clear, having total access to Creator God all that was needed was supplied. 


The issue of spiritual identity becomes real and meaningful immediately after the 
Fall — the entrance of sin. This is made profoundly clear by the questions that God asks 
Adam after he has sinned. “Where are you?”’*' This question is deeply linked to the 


existential questions that humanity struggles with as they try to understand whom they 


151 Gen 3:9 
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are. In the quest for identity, meaning and purpose — this question stands paramount: 


where are you (where am I? who am I?)? 


Who told you? Who have you been listening to? Where have you gained 
information about who you are? What is that source? Identity appears, in the case of the 
man and the woman, to have been given to them by God, but modified and shaped by 


their experiences. 


This is seems to be in alignment with current perspectives on identity formation — 
it is the shaped by the experiences and interactions that a person has beginning from 


birth. 


The questions that God asks the first man are the same questions that all people 
wrestle with in the process of identity formation. The question is a reference point, or 
spiritual marker, indicating that the (spiritual) core of a person seeks to be reunited with 
the source, God.'** In His presence is completeness — because He is spirit. In His absence 
there is a hunger and a sense of incompleteness — this is the hunger pangs of the human 


spirit seeking to be satisfied by the Spirit of God. 


Spiritual identity, in the biblical perspective, we could argue, begins with the 
insight of understanding who we are in relation to God; recognizing that what was natural 


for the first man and woman is now a process for us, just as it became for them after sin 


182 1Cor 2:12 
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Now we need to come to God for answers, for direction, for wholeness; we cannot 


be complete until we are completed by God, satisfied by the Spirit of God.’ 


In 1 Sam 10:6 it reads, “The Spirit of the Lord will come upon you in power, and 


you will prophesy with them; and you will be changed into a different person.” 


One choice leads to destruction and deconstruction; another choice leads to 
reconstruction, redemption and renewal. Embedded in this narrative is arguably a 
spiritual formation gem. Saul is chosen to be the first king of Israel. The children of Israel 
had rejected the Sovereign Lord as their king and leader and sought to have a king like 
‘the other nations’ and God gives them what they want, tells them the consequences and 
also makes stipulations regarding their new king. All of that aside, Saul becomes the role 
model and motif for all of Israel — the transformation that was to occur in the life of the 
king, the one that was head and shoulders above everyone else (like a parent is to a child, 
or a teacher is to a student) was to have a profound and pervasive influence upon God’s 
people — namely, that they too would become another person/people. That because of the 
moving of God in the life of the people or the person there would be a godly 
transformation, that reconstruction, renewal and redemption could take place and a 
person could have their spiritual identity restored and recovered as they grew in their 
relationship and knowledge of their Creator. 


13 Eph 3:9 
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Ephesians 4:20-24 reads, “Since you have heard about Jesus and have learned the 
truth that comes from him, throw off your old sinful nature and your former way of 
life... Instead, let the Spirit renew your thoughts and attitudes. Put on your new nature, 


created to be like God—truly righteous and holy.” 


The apostle Paul, here in this New Testament scripture, outlines, the researcher 


believes, a biblical model for spiritual identity. 


The researcher posits that the biblical statement concerning spiritual identity 
begins with first, understanding who we are in relation to God. This being the biblical 


concept Paul here in the above text provides a model which explains the process. 
It begins first with hearing about Jesus, “Since you have heard about Jesus’. 


The bible is replete with metaphors and similes concerning the person of Jesus; each one 
tells us a little more about some aspect of his person and character. He is bread, and light, 
a rock and a fortress, he is one of the titles of Jesus is highlighted in the book of 
Colossians, “He is the image of the invisible God, the firstborn over all creation. For by 
him all things were created: things in heaven and on earth, visible and invisible, whether 
thrones or powers or rulers or authorities; all things were created by him and for him. He 


is before all things, and in him all things hold together ...”"** 


154 Col 1:15-17 
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Paul in Colossians is unequivocal, irrepressible and with articulate clarity 
identifies Jesus as God, Creator, King, Ruler and Sustainer, to name the most readily 
understood roles embedded in Paul’s statement. Such ideas about Jesus are fascinating, 


wonderful and emancipating to say the least! 


They are ideas that liberate, they cause us to confabulate and in the process they 
educate us about the plethora of roles and blended identities found in the singular person 


also known as Jesus. 


Such ideas create within us the genesis that this Jesus is a person that we are 
compelled to know more about, even the idea, might be first found here, that this Jesus is 
a person who can help us to know our world, culture, nature and ourselves better; and 
thus as we hear about him we wonder about ourselves and begin to believe that by 
knowing Him we might better understand ourselves. Thus, in true prophetic fashion, in 
the tradition of Enosh, son of Seth, the proclamation of the person of Jesus brings us 


much; insight, hope, and guidance. 


What could this truth be that we learn as we hear about Jesus? Well as we 
examine some of the titles, roles and responsibilities ascribed to Jesus we gain more 
insight into ourselves. He is in verity God. Does this mean that he has the attributes of 


God; omnipotence, omniscience and omnipresence? 
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The researcher is aware of scripture that indicates that in becoming human Jesus 
gave up some divine prerogatives — but we lose nothing by the intellectual exercise of 
investigating Jesus’ “Godness.” In fact we are the better for it, because we have grown as 
a result of the exercise and now understand just a fraction more about Jesus in this 


singular aspect of his uniqueness and truth. 


What other truth might we learn from him? We learn that he is also the creator of 
all that is; the creator of heaven and earth, kings, rulers and dominions. All things that 
were created were created for him. All things created are sustained by him. AIl power 


that exists comes from him. 


Each new point begins a new vista of exploration and discovery — there is so 
much that we can learn and strive to understand both objectively and subjectively. What 
does it mean that he is creator (objectively, he has power, intellect and ability beyond 
human comprehension)? What does it mean that he is my creator (subjectively, I am a 
creature of concern, that J am fearfully and wonderfully made, I have responsibilities and 
obligations to my creator, I have been created for companionship and fellowship)? As we 
apply this Socratic approach to these educational vistas we grow in our appreciation of 
the reality that there is an ever increasing educational and intellectual growth opportunity 
— that what we can learn about Jesus seems to be without end, and thus we can agree with 


the gospel writer who declares, “Jesus did many other things as well. 
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If every one of them were written down, I suppose that even the whole world 


would not have room for the books that would be written.”!> 


What other truth might we learn from him? Understandably this is an 
inexhaustible question, however, in Colossians | there is a unique context, “Once you 
were alienated from God and were enemies in your minds because of your evil behavior. 
But now he has reconciled you by Christ’s physical body through death to present you 


holy in his sight, without blemish and free from accusation.”!*° 


Here the apostle Paul teaches that a group of people, (the Colossians, 
representative of all humanity?) were alienated from God by sin(ful behavior), and that 
Jesus Christ reconciled the sinners account by his death! So here the researcher discovers 
an important title of Jesus, Savior... and in the process we learn more about ourselves, 


we are sinners, alienated from God, in need of redemption. 


It seems that the force of hearing about Jesus and knowing the truth about Jesus 
have a mysterious and magnificent effect. The New Testament is replete with accounts of 


those who when they met Jesus they turned their lives completely around. 


‘SS John 21:25 


56 Co] 1:21-22 
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The reprobate became righteous, the wicked became wise, the lost was found, the 
sick was made whole, the blind saw, the deaf heard, the heartless became caring, the 
hopeless became advocates of hope, the marginalized embraced their enemies and the 
dead regained new life. Those who met Jesus were always changed, no one remained the 


same. 


The many offices, titles, prerogatives and abilities of Christ are humbling; we are 
humbled by the truth that exists in him; that he died to set us free from the bondage of 
sin, and are compelled to consider a new life, a victorious life, a life that is totally counter 
to the life lived before Christ, a life where with deep conviction and thought, a person 
that confronts the person of Jesus, and considers the truth that is in Jesus, must consider 


the act to,“...throw off your old sinful nature and your former way of life...”!°’ 


The model found in Ephesians is a model of spiritual transformation and identity 


formation. 


e Who is Jesus? We are confronted with the idea of Jesus and explore them. 
e What value does he bring to my life? We learn the truth about Jesus and 
understand what value he brings to my life. Spiritual identity. Purpose. Life plan. 


Value. 


‘57 Thid 
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e What must be done? The truth of Jesus and our understanding of his person, 
purpose and plan, for a person’s life, creates ‘divine pull’ — a person responds to, 


”158 it is a pull that is compelling, 


in the words of Tozer, “God’s prevenient grace, 
but not irresistible. Tozer suggests that if we do not fight God’s prevenient grace 
then repentance and transformation in the life of a person will ensue. 

e How often must it be done? To continually interface with the Spirit of God and 


allow Him to completely transform the individual into an image of Himself; put 


on the new nature. 


Tozer argues that God is always wooing us always speaking to us to bring us to 


himself. !°? 


The researcher would argue that this divine pull receives a positive response once 
a person comes to an awareness of their spiritual identity — understanding, deeply, who 
they are in relation to God. This awareness, the researcher argues, meets the deep seated 
need that is placed within all humans: “He has made everything beautiful in its time. He 
has also set eternity in the hearts of men; yet they cannot fathom what God has done from 


beginning to end.”!© 


8 (Tozer 2011) page 6 
9 Thid., 6 


160 Ecel 3:11 
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This “eternity in the hearts of men” could be a longing, a deep desire to “fathom” 


one’s identity, one’s purpose, one’s life and death. 


Eternity, the idea that one will live forever is arguably a paradoxical problem, 
because, “For the living know that they will die, but the dead know nothing; they have no 
further reward, and even the memory of them is forgotten.”'*! “The grass withers and the 


flowers fall, because the breath of the LORD blows on them. Surely the people are 


39162 


grass. 


The scriptures articulates the human paradox: born today, dying tomorrow, 
knowing that our death is a certainty and yet feeling strongly the pull of eternity in our 
spirits, knowing existentially that humanity has been created for more than what we see 
or understand. Created with a desire to live forever, forever youthful, and yet day by day 


see evidence of the ravages of sin, and time, on the human body, mind and spirit. 


Thus the deep knowledge, (saturated with hope), of Jesus is, for the one that 
accepts him, an elixir, an antidote; a rescue plan that spiritually ameliorates, intellectually 
stimulates, physically rejuvenates and existentially anticipates, the magnificent splendor 


of eternity. 
“Instead, let the Spirit renew your thoughts and attitudes.” 


161 Recl 9:5 


182 Iga 40:7 
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The experience of being found, the researcher believes to be wonderful and all 
encompassing, the researcher recently on a trip to Seattle, Washington, observed such an 
event in a Calvin Klein store of the Seattle Premium Outlets. The researcher entered the 
store and looked around when his attention became arrested by the visage of a tall, 
elegant African man who was standing in the middle of the store. As the researcher 
watched this African man he heard the worried, small voice of a little boy cry out, 
“Daddy, Daddy, where are you?” The researcher was transfixed as the he viewed this 
African man become animated as he responded, “Baby, Baby. I am here!” The 
researcher then heard the scurry of small steps as the child followed the sound of his 
father’s voice. The researcher then observed a moment as profound as it seemed 
poignant, as he observed a little African boy, approximately 4 or 5 years of age, run down 
the central aisle of the store and he jumped from about five feet away from his father and 
his father caught him in midair. The researcher then observed the father hold and 


embrace his son in a hug that seemed so tender and reassuring. 


The child felt lost, and cried out for his father. The father responded, the child ran, 
jumped into his father’s arms and again was found, was safe and secure. This experience 
was most powerful to view; the researcher believes that this may have been akin to the 


experience of the prodigal son. 


The narrative of the Prodigal Son is helpful to investigate this aspect of Paul’s 


statement, 
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Jesus continued: “There was a man who had two sons. The 
younger one said to his father, ‘Father, give me my share of the 
estate.’ So he divided his property between them. 


Not long after that, the younger son got together all he had, 
set off for a distant country and there squandered his wealth in wild 
living. After he had spent everything, there was a severe famine in 
that whole country, and he began to be in need. So he went and 
hired himself out to a citizen of that country, who sent him to his 
fields to feed pigs. He longed to fill his stomach with the pods that 
the pigs were eating, but no one gave him anything. 


When he came to his senses, he said, ‘How many of my 
father’s hired men have food to spare, and here I am starving to 
death! I will set out and go back to my father and say to him: 
Father, I have sinned against heaven and against you. I am no 
longer worthy to be called your son; make me like one of your 
hired men.’ So he got up and went to his father. 


But while he was still a long way off, his father saw him 
and was filled with compassion for him; he ran to his son, threw 
his arms around him and kissed him. “The son said to him, ‘Father, 
I have sinned against heaven and against you. I am no longer 
worthy to be called your son. “But the father said to his servants, 
‘Quick! Bring the best robe and put it on him. Put a ring on his 
finger and sandals on his feet. Bring the fattened calf and kill it. 
Let’s have a feast and celebrate. For this son of mine was dead and 
is alive again; he was lost and is found.’ So they began to 
celebrate. “Meanwhile, the older son was in the field. When he 
came near the house, he heard music and dancing.’® 


It is interesting that in this account of ‘coming to one’s senses’ we never witness 
the joy of the Prodigal Son. We see his arrogance when he demands his inheritance from 
his father before his death. We see him squandering and partying and enjoying his 


wealth. 


18 Luke 15:11-25 
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We see him reduced to poverty, servitude and beggary as he tried to survive the 
famine and his poor choices. We even see him come to his senses and make a pragmatic 
choice to return home...not as a son, for maybe he felt that was a privilege he had 
squandered and no longer had rights to...and thus we see him return as a servant who was 
once a son of a noble father. In this narrative we don’t get to see the joy of the Prodigal 
Son, at most it is strongly implied — because the son who became a servant was reinstated 
as a son... in his own eyes he got more than he deserved! Rather as we examine this 
narrative it is about the joy of the father at the return of his son. The joy of the father is so 
great that he runs to his son to greet him while he is down the road and there in a scene of 
humility meets grace the father reestablishes the rights, standing and prerogatives of his 


son, kisses him and then throws a party — complete with dancing and food! 


Thus the narrative is much more about the generosity and the joy of the father 
than that of the prodigal son. The father explains his joy, ”For this son of mine was dead 


os : : 164 
and is alive again; he was lost and is found!” 


The son was both lost and dead! We see in the narrative a significant reason for 
joyful celebration, the dead is alive and the lost is found! In this narrative is exhibited an 
interplay between being lost and being dead; in the light of eternity and salvation they are 
spiritually the same. The researcher would argue that Paul presents in his Ephesians 


model an antidote or solution to being lost and dead (a condition that the prodigal son did 


164 T uke 15:27 
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not begin from!). The prodigal son’s narrative begins with him requesting his inheritance 
before his father death, a deeply disrespectful encounter. We then notice the behavior of 
the son in “the far country.” His disregard for the finances that he spent could reveal 
much about the motives of this young man — suffice it to say, he was in need of an 
attitude and thought renewal! This renewal opportunity, the narrative suggests, came 
when the prodigal son had spent all, meaning he had no reserves, no safety net, and as a 
result of having no true friends or network of support, when the famine hit the region 


where he was he was severely hit. 


This difficult spot that he found himself in created the space, and a meaningful 
opportunity, for the Holy Spirit to impact the thoughts and attitudes of the prodigal son. 
No doubt difficult times, being flat on your back, makes it easier to look upwards; 
however, this doesn’t make the work of the Spirit any easier. Difficult times and 
circumstances can either make one better or bitter; they can help or hinder individuals in 


responding to the promptings and leadings of God’s Holy Spirit. 


The space (physical, spiritual, emotional, and mental) created by the convergence 
of these extenuating factors arguably allowed the Spirit to speak to the prodigal son a 


single idea — the wealth of the father! 
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This idea had sufficient weight to solicit a humble and justified rationale for the 
son to return home in the role of a servant ... but regardless of the capacity in which he 
would return home — he returned home to a father who was deeply concerned about his 
son ... and in the father’s embrace the son’s choice to return home was authenticated; the 
pauper was pampered, the son who became a servant was transformed into a son again! 
There is always a transformation that accompanies the decision to allow the Spirit to 


renew thoughts and attitudes. 


The prodigal son returned home; his time away, his squandering of parental 
resources, the difficult situation of servitude and poverty created a needed space for 
reflection, he became open and vulnerable to the prompts and the voice of God’s Spirit, 
he humbles himself and he returns home — all the while, on his journey home, he wears 
the mentality and the deportment of a servant (for he believes that he is no longer worthy 


to be a son). 


The father sees him a from a great distance and runs to greet him, he re- 
establishes his son’s identity, a robe, a ring, sandals, and a feast, fit for a victor, is 
prepared for his son, who in the eyes of his brother is a loser. However, the father knows 


the value of his son — he is his child, his son and he is deeply loved. 
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The narrative changes because the son is no longer prodigal: he has gained a new 
perspective, he has chosen to allow the Spirit to renew his thoughts and his attitudes...a 
new nature is the putting on of Jesus, it is the life lived in dependence and in harmony 
with the Spirit of God it is the end result of a life that transfixes itself upon Jesus and then 
is transformed by the Spirit of God. The son is no longer prodigal — he is, as the narrative 


concludes, the son of a generous, compassionate and family centric father. 


This model in the context of this narrative radically transforms the son so that he 
no longer seeks to be prodigal; he is complete to live his life with his loving father 
recognizing that life is much better than he thought or deserved. It is the same for us who 
seek wholeness of character; as we recognize who we are in relation to the Father, we 
recognize that we are loved even when we are in the far country, and though we deserve 
to be no more than servants when we come to ourselves — when we gain perspective and 
embrace our true identity, we too are captured and captivated by the character, 


compassion and charm of a Father who celebrates and nurtures the returning child. 
Theological Foundation 


“Theology is an intellectual discipline ... concerned with many of the questions that have 


intrigued humanity from the dawn of history. Is there a god? What is god like? Why are 


we here?” 


‘65 McGrath, Alister E., Historical theology: an introduction to the history of Christian thought. 
1998 page 7 
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These theological questions, asked above by McGrath, are questions akin to the 
existential questions asked by humanity, the same questions that, traditionally, liberal arts 
pedagogy invited students to explore: Who am I? Where did I come from? What is my 
purpose? What is death? What happens when I die? As we probe this theologically we 
will use work of one of the founders of the Seventh-day Adventist movements to guide 


us in this endeavor. 
The reasons for this choice are threefold: 


1) The investigation takes place within a college that is a Seventh-day Adventist 


institution 


2) The Seventh-day Adventist denomination, in the United States, operates the 
largest Protestant educational system, and is second only to that of the Roman Catholic 


Church. 


3) The researcher is a Seventh-day Adventist and believes that it is important to 


cite his bias and his theological position. 


The researcher believes that the ebb and flow of spiritual identity theologically 
follows the biblical meta-narrative of Creation — Incarnation — Recreation. The researcher 
believes that three biblical statements reflect this meta-narrative and will be the 


springboard upon which the researcher will construct this theological foundation. 
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1) Incarnation: 


Luke 19:10 reads, “For the Son of Man came to seek and to save what was lost." 


2) Recreation: 


First Corinthians 6:9, 11 reads, 


Do you not know that the wicked will not inherit the kingdom of 
God? Do not be deceived: Neither the sexually immoral nor 
idolaters nor adulterers nor male prostitutes nor homosexual 
offenders... And that is what some of you were. But you were 
washed, you were sanctified, you were justified in the name of the 
Lord Jesus Christ and by the Spirit of our God. 


3) Creation: 


Ephesians 2:10 reads, “For we are God's workmanship, created in Christ Jesus to 


do good works, which God prepared in advance for us to do.” 


The above statement from Paul, writing to the Ephesians is rich. Firstly humans 
are the ‘workmanship’ of God. Summarized here is the condensed truth that man 
(referring to both man and woman) is a created being, that man is the product of divine 
initiative and omnipotent architecture. The creation week order spoke of divine wisdom 


as opposed to chaos or chance. Before God crafted the man — he crafted the habitat that 


mankind would enjoy. 


Man was no afterthought, no chance encounter, but rather the outpouring of a 


divine heart and mind. 
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Embedded in the Hebrew language of man’s creation, ‘yatsar’, is the idea that the 
God that spoke creation into existence transcendently, becomes intimately immanent in 
the sculpting of man. Truly man is God’s “handiwork” God as potter molds and crafts 
man into the complex being that he is. We, too, can resonantly concur with King David, 
Psalm 139:14 reads, “I praise you because I am fearfully and wonderfully made; your 


works are wonderful, I know that full well.” 


Coupled in this idea is not just creation but purpose — created to do good works. 
Which raises the question, what works? Worship, education, husbandry, protection, ruler- 


ship ... to name just a few. 


As an aspect of creation, man was given dominion, responsibilities and he 
enjoyed prerogatives. The first male’s responsibility included the husbandry of the garden 
and the watchful care of all animal life. Embedded within humankind was the seeming 
facility and necessity to worship his Creator and reflect His glory as an object of divine 
creation. Also part of man’s creation was his ability and privilege to have face to face, 


heart to heart communion with his Maker. White writes 


When Adam came from the Creator's hand, he bore, in his 
physical, mental, and spiritual nature, a likeness to his Maker. 
"God created man in His own image" (Genesis 1:27), and it was 
His purpose that the longer man lived the more fully he should 
reveal this image--the more fully reflect the glory of the 

Creator. ..Face-to-face, heart-to-heart communion with his Maker 
was his high privilege. Had he remained loyal to God, all this 
would have been his forever. Throughout eternal ages he would 
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have continued to gain new treasures of knowledge, to discover 
fresh springs of happiness, and to obtain clearer and yet clearer 
conceptions of the wisdom, the power, and the love of God. More 
and more fully would he have fulfilled the object of his creation, 
more and more fully have reflected the Creator's glory.'© 


To grow in the knowledge and comprehension of God, to learn more about His 
love, more about His power, more about His wisdom would be to grow in one’s capacity 


and necessity to worship, this, arguably, is an intimate aspect of the “great object of life.” 


To live a life in the presence of God, reflecting the goodness and glory of God, 
realizing ever new heights of knowledge and wisdom, wonder and awe. To better reflect 
and glorify the Creator God was, arguably, to live a life of worship, a life that 
consistently glorified God. This was man’s identity and purpose — a being purposefully 
made, to enjoy life, to celebrate his Creator and to rule over the dominion that he had 


received. 


Before the fall Paul’s exhortation was a living reality for the first man. Like no 
other he enjoyed divine company, he listened to the Creator on things that enriched, 


ennobled, and elevated humankind — his undivided life was worship. 


*6° E.G. White Education pg 15-16 
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Richard Foster in Celebration of Discipline quotes the words of William Temple, 
“To worship is to quicken the conscience by the holiness of God, to feed the mind with 
the truth of God, to purge the imagination by the beauty of God, to open the heart to the 


love of God, to devote the will to the purpose of God.”"°” 


The words of William Temple no doubt echo the natural response of the first 
created person, Adam. A brand new being, fresh from the hand and magnificent intellect 
of God, completed by the gift of the woman, co-regent of planet earth — that first Sabbath 
must have been a time of worship and praise, for that first couple, beyond imagination! 
How could they not worship the outpouring of the love of God! “Worship is our response 
to the overtures of love from the heart of the Father...To worship is to experience 


Reality, to touch Life. It is to know, to feel, to experience...the Shekinah of God.” ne 


To worship is to sing in praise with Tozer, “Glad thine attributes confess, Glorious all 


and numberless.’!” 


Adam touched, spoke and walked with Reality — worship was, in that Edenic 
context, spontaneous. All nature burst forth in rhapsody to its creator; everything that had 


breath praised the Creator. 


'7 Richard Foster, Celebration of Discipline Page 158 
'® Tbid., 


'° A.W Tozer quoted in Foster pg 160 
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However, even though the first parent’s life was worship, and they soaked up the 
presence of God and they learnt, as children at His feet. Life was worship and beautiful as 
they continued to stay focused on God and appreciated all that He had given them. White 
argues that Adam and Eve were not beyond temptation, in fact, the ability to resist 


temptation is a facet of character development and growth. She writes, 


Though created innocent and holy, our first parents were not 
placed beyond the possibility of wrong-doing. God might have 
created them without the power to transgress His requirements, but 
in that case there could have been no development of character; 
their service would not have been voluntary, but forced. Therefore 
He gave them the power of choice--the power to yield or to 
withhold obedience. And before they could receive in fullness the 
blessings He desired to impart, their love and loyalty must be 
tested. 


White argues that even in their sinless and undefiled state our first parents grew; 
they learnt from God about aspects of His character and personality as well as learning 
about themselves; their responsibilities, their prerogatives, their opportunities to reflect 
the character and love of God, they were not automatons, they were beings being 
continually shaped by their interactions with their Creator - especially as they chose to 


obey God and to resist temptation. 


' E.G. White Education pg 24 
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It was the will of God that Adam and Eve should not know evil. 
The knowledge of good had been freely given them; but the 
knowledge of evil,--of sin and its results, of wearing toil, of 
anxious care, of disappointment and grief, of pain and death,--this 
was in love withheld."”! 


Although Adam and Eve were in a context where they were exposed to 
temptation — their perfect nature and the super abundance of resources, at their disposal, 
no doubt limited, mitigated and curtailed the size or import of the temptation. God did not 
want them to experience the pain of sin and its consequences; death, misery and woe. 
White argues that in the economy of divine pedagogy choice shapes and gives 


meaningful character to human action. 


But this all changed with a choice. This choice precipitated the necessity of the 


Incarnation. 


Incarnation 
Luke 19:10 reads, “For the Son of Man came to seek and to save what was lost." 


The obvious question is what was lost? Chapter three of Genesis tells the story of the fall 


of the human family and cryptically also speaks to both redemption and incarnation. 


"7 E.G. White Education pg 24 
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When the woman saw that the fruit of the tree was good for food 
and pleasing to the eye, and also desirable for gaining wisdom, she 
took some and ate it. She also gave some to her husband, who was 
with her, and he ate it. Then the eyes of both of them were opened, 
and they realized they were naked; so they sewed fig leaves 
together and made coverings for themselves. Then the man and his 
wife heard the sound of the LORD God as he was walking in the 
garden in the cool of the day, and they hid from the LORD God 
among the trees of the garden. But the LORD God called to the 
man, “Where are you?” He answered, “I heard you in the garden, 
and I was afraid because I was naked; so I hid.” And he said, “Who 
told you that you were naked? Have you eaten from the tree that I 
commanded you not to eat from?” The man said, “The woman you 
put here with me—she gave me some fruit from the tree, and I ate 
it.” Then the LORD God said to the woman, “What is this you 
have done?” The woman said, “The serpent deceived me, and I 
ate.” So the LORD God said to the serpent, “Because you have 
done this, cursed are you above all the livestock and all the wild 
animals! You will crawl on your belly and you will eat dust all the 
days of your life. And I will put enmity between you and the 
woman, and between your offspring and hers; he will crush your 
head, and you will strike his heel.'” 


In the context of knowledge, education and identity the above texts detail the 
choice that Eve made and then how she presented Adam with a choice. At its heart 
arguably the issue is about trust. God did all and more in preparing and presenting Adam 
and Eve with a world of dominion filled with goodness, love and all necessary for a life 


of worship. 


Gen 3:6-15 
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Eve, in listening to, and then believing, the not-completely-false statements of the 
serpent (Satan) distrusts God and disobeys His command. Adam makes the apostasy 
complete when he too, sides with Eve, disobeys God, and in doing so they both choose a 
nature other than what they were created with, and as a consequence, disobedience begins 
the process of separation (from God’s presence, from their Edenic home, from the tree of 


life, from their spiritual selves — they were naked). 


After the choice of Adam and Eve to disobey God they realize that they are 
naked. Nakedness throughout scripture is always identified with shame and disgrace. No 
doubt this is implicit to the text as their next actions are to cover their nakedness with fig 
leaves. They chose the tree whose leaves were largest, however, no amount of leaves 
would be sufficient to undo their choice. For the first time the man and woman 
experience distrust, fear, and timidity and recognize that things are remarkably different. 
In seeking the man and the woman, God calls out to them for the first time, “Where are 
you?” theologically this sounds like a game of hide and seek, however, the stakes are 
immensely greater. God’s question speaks to Adam’s self-imposed/chosen 
disenfranchisement. In a word, both Adam and Eve were lost! Eve was deceived, Adam 
was disenchanted, and the Creator was disappointed making necessary the event of the 


Incarnation 
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White further deconstructs this fatal event, 


While God was seeking man's good, Satan was seeking his ruin. 
When Eve, disregarding the Lord's admonition concerning the 
forbidden tree, ventured to approach it, she came in contact with 
her foe. Her interest and curiosity having been awakened, Satan 
proceeded to deny God's word, and to insinuate distrust of His 
wisdom and goodness... Satan desired to make it appear that this 
knowledge of good mingled with evil would be a blessing, and that 
in forbidding them to take of the fruit of the tree, God was 
withholding great good. He urged that it was because of its 
wonderful properties for imparting wisdom and power that God 
had forbidden them to taste it, that He was thus seeking to prevent 
them from reaching a nobler development and finding greater 
happiness... Here was falsehood, so concealed under a covering of 
apparent truth that Eve, infatuated, flattered, beguiled, did not 
discern the deception. She coveted what God had forbidden; she 
distrusted His wisdom. She cast away faith, the key of 
knowledge... There was nothing poisonous in the fruit itself, and 
the sin was not merely in yielding to appetite. It was distrust of 
God's goodness, disbelief of His word, and rejection of His 
authority that made our first parents transgressors, and that brought 
into the world a knowledge of evil. It was this that opened the door 
to every species of falsehood and error.'” 


White paints a vividly painful picture of the first transgressors, of their rejection 
of God on a number of levels: trust, authority, goodness, wisdom. It seems absurd that the 
One that brought them into being, that created their habitat and all that it contained, and 


gave them dominion and authority, would withhold good from them! 


3 E.G. White Education pg 25 
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It was a drastically painful lesson to learn, a mistake that could not be 
immediately undone, and to extricate the human family from this quandary would be 


lengthy and extremely costly — a cost in calculable, a price inestimable! 


God saves man through the blood of Christ alone, and man's belief 
in, and allegiance to, Christ is salvation. It is no marvel to angels 
that the infinite sacrifice made by the Son of God was ample 
enough to bring salvation to a fallen race, but that this atoning 
sacrifice should have been made is a wonder to the universe. It is a 
mystery which angels desire to look into. The angels are amazed at 
the indifference and coldness manifested by those for whom so 
great a salvation has been provided. They look with grief and holy 
indignation upon those who do not seek to appreciate the 
unspeakable gift of God. Instead of offering adoration to God, 
finite men think themselves capable, without divine unction, of 
determining what is worthy of praise or blame in their fellow- 
men.'”* 


Man was lost! Adam and Eve were people without a home, without a God (a little 
dramatic, better said the relationship of intimacy with God was drastically compromised), 
without a clear purpose, without a clear identity. One moment they were complete; 


physically, spiritually, mentally — the next moment they are lost and have lost all. 


Man lost all because he chose to listen to the deceiver rather than 
to Him who is Truth, who alone has understanding. By the 
mingling of evil with good, his mind had become confused, his 
mental and spiritual powers benumbed. No longer could he 
appreciate the good that God had so freely bestowed. Adam and 
Eve had chosen the knowledge of evil, and if they ever regained 
the position they had lost they must regain it under the unfavorable 
conditions they had brought upon themselves. No longer were they 
to dwell in Eden, for in its perfection it could not teach them the 


™ E.G. White The Signs of the Times, December 30, 1889. 
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lessons which it was now essential for them to learn. In unutterable 
sadness they bade farewell to their beautiful surroundings and went 
forth to dwell upon the earth, where rested the curse of sin.’” 


We may ask the question did Adam and Eve understand or think that they were 
lost? At what point was this clear? What did this estrangement feel like? White suggests 


that they experienced “unutterable sadness.” 


On the first page of the first chapter of The Divine Conspiracy by Dallas Willard 
shares a story, “Recently a pilot was practicing high-speed maneuvers in a jet fighter. She 
turned the controls for what she thought was a steep ascent-and flew straight into the 


ground. She was unaware that she had been flying upside down.” ”° 


Dallas Willard sees this story as being a parable of our current human existence 
intuiting a question — could it be that we are living life at high speed; going speedily 
along our merry way not aware that our compass or gyroscope is awry and as a result we 
may be flying upside down...and the next decision or choice that we make may be our 
last. Maybe what Willard perceives is true for modern day life might have also had some 
truth relevant to Adam and Eve’s experience...that they thought they were going in the 


right direction, doing the right thing at the right time — except that time. 


' E.G. White Education pg 26 


8 (Willard 1998) pg 1 
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This singular event necessitated a divine intervention of such immense 
proportions. The incarnation of Christ, the universes most spectacular event was part of a 


plan that God had devised before the need arose. 


It speaks of omniscience and omnipotence and love beyond comprehension. 
Humankind without a home, without direct access to God, without their unique 
relationship to Mother Earth or Mother Nature, was not without hope. White writes that 
as a result of Adam and Eve’s disobedience, “... Man's physical powers were weakened, 
his mental capacity was lessened, his spiritual vision dimmed ... Yet the race was not left 
without hope. By infinite love and mercy the plan of salvation had been devised, and a 


life of probation was granted.”!”” 


The incarnation speaks not only to the depth of God’s love being poured out on 
wayward humanity, but it also speaks about the process of re-education that must take 
place; to not only redeem but also to restore the lost human race back to God’s original 
intention. This would take time and would demand an effort that was never intended but 
circumstances now demanded. Those lost needed to be found but this would involve a 
process of discovery and education, character re-formation and this would need to take 


place on all levels of human activity: body, mind and spirit. 


"7 E.G. White Education pg 16 
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White states that a facet of the Incarnation was to, “To restore in man the image 
of his Maker, to bring him back to the perfection in which he was created, to promote the 
development of body, mind, and soul, that the divine purpose in his creation might be 
realized--this was to be the work of redemption. This is the object of education, the great 


object of life.”!”* 


To “restore in man the image of his Maker” speaks to rediscovery and re- 
education; this must begin with the person discovering who s/he was and who s/he is 
now, what s/he had and what s/he lost. It is arguable that this must begin with spiritual 
identity — discovering who s/he is in relation to God. It is from this level that all further 
development and discovery can proceed and flow as God is spirit — this is His principle 
mode of communicating with humanity, it was this aspect of humanity that was most 
noticeably lost as a consequence of sin.“[Humanity’s] physical powers were weakened, 


his mental capacity was lessened, his spiritual vision dimmed eta 


White argues that an aspect of God’s providence is to bring humanity back to the 


point of perfection from whence s/he fell, to understand the divine purpose of human 


'8 E.G. White Education pg 16-17 


™ Thid 17 
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creation, to understand the role of salvation. This all takes place within the context of 


education, and arguably, is the “great object of life.” 


That as humanity wrestles with life’s existential questions, humanity on a 
personal level would discover its identity and purpose intimately and intentionally 


connected with an understanding of the Creator and Redeemer. 


Thus, at the heart of this necessary transformation is a spiritual education; an 
education that supports the searcher exploring the big themes of life and seeking answers 
to life’s existential questions; questions that find answers in dialogue with divinity, 


answers that result in the spiritual identity formation of the searcher. 


Based upon the above conversation it can be argued that the incarnation was vital 


not just for humanity’s redemption but for their identification. 


The singularly most spectacular event in human history is the vital link in telling 
the story of humanity’s creation, fall and recreation, and yet it is arguably an event that 
humanity pays very little attention to on a number of different levels. White writes, “The 
incarnation of the Son of God is the singularly most spectacular event in cosmic history. 
It flummoxes angels who are incredulous concerning the human response to an event of 
such proportions.” The author continues that, “It is the greatest subject that can engage 


the human mind. If men would contemplate the love of Christ, displayed in the cross, 
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their faith would be strengthened to appropriate the merits of His shed blood, and they 
would be cleansed and saved from sin.”'®° 
Again, White writes, 


We cannot fully fathom the deep significance of the incarnation; it 
is a gift beyond comparison or comprehension. It is a mystery and 
a wonder to the universe and yet angels are flummoxed by the 
human response to such a gift of immense worth and wonder. It is 
argued to be the greatest subject that can engage the human mind 
and because it does not it has not received commensurate attention 
and discussion — and humanity is lesser for it, dwarfed and 
enfeebled as a result.'®” 


Could it be that until humanity, on a personal level, struggles with the great, 


existential issues of life — confronting the reality of God, and all that it entails? 


God as Creator, Redeemer, Re-creator, and Restorer that, until this existential 
struggle occurs, humanity remains dwarfed, enfeebled; without a clear understanding of 
who they are, what their purpose is or what happens at death. In short they are without a 
spiritual identity — a clear awareness of who they are, and who God is, and who they are 


in relation to the Divine One. 


180 The Signs of the Times, December 30, 1889. E. G. White 
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Recreation 


1 Cor 6:9, 11 reads, “Do you not know that the wicked will not inherit the 
kingdom of God? Do not be deceived: Neither the sexually immoral nor idolaters nor 
adulterers nor male prostitutes nor homosexual offenders. And that is what some of you 
were. But you were washed, you were sanctified, you were justified in the name of the 


Lord Jesus Christ and by the Spirit of our God.” 


Like flying upside down unawares, or reading a book in the dark, only Adam and 
Eve could most fully appreciate the dramatic difference between a life where God was is 
at the center of life compared with where He has been pushed out to life’s periphery. 
There was a clearly discernible difference between life before Christ and after Christ for 


the Corinthian Christians that Paul writes to above. 


The life before Christ is one epitomized by darkness of thoughts that mature into 


dark deeds, a life that was ungodly and not kingdom oriented. 


Paul plainly states the behavior of individuals that lived a life that had alienated 
God and pushed divine discourse to the mental and spiritual edge of ontological 
discovery. There is no doubt that what Paul was advocating for was a life that examined 
the claims of divinity in and on the plain of humanity; to understand more 


comprehensively the true origins of humanity; such as identity, purpose and roles, etc. 
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The conviction of Paul suggests that presently the Corinthians had an identity 
crisis — a crisis that could not begin to be unraveled and understood until they had 
examined the claims of Christ, who He was, why He was so important, what He had 
accomplished on behalf of humanity, and what such knowledge meant for the 
hearer/searcher. Until that life came into union with Christ, recognizing who they were 


and understanding what they were and what they could become. 


Paul suggests that in the lives of these Corinthians such a process of investigative 
discovery took place because there was a change that occurred in their lives. There was a 
change of identity - an identity of the flesh verses an identity of God, spiritual identity. 
Paul articulates the process of transformation: washing (baptism) justification (an identity 
of being a sinner saved by grace) and sanctification (an ongoing committed relationship 
with God). These steps are fundamental components of spiritual identity and are the 
springboard for spiritual transformation and growth. These steps articulate the process of 


recreation, the concept of being made again. 


The need to be re-created presupposes a breakdown, a fault, a problem that 
occurred that needed explanation, investigation, expiation, incarnation, redemption and 


recreation. White explains it thus, 


God's healing power runs all through nature. If a tree is cut, if'a 
human being is wounded or breaks a bone, nature begins at once to 
repair the injury. Even before the need exists, the healing agencies 
are in readiness; and as soon as a part is wounded, every energy is 
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bent to the work of restoration. So it is in the spiritual realm. 
Before sin created the need, God had provided the remedy. Every 
soul that yields to temptation is wounded, bruised, by the 
adversary; but whenever there is sin, there is the Saviour. It is 
Christ's work "to heal the brokenhearted, to preach deliverance to 
the captives. . . to set at liberty them that are bruised." Luke 4:18!” 


White argues that before sin occurred, just like the healing processes of the human 
body, a solution had already been devised, a process conceived, agencies of help 
available and ready, essentially a process to mend that which was broken, to bring 
healing, wholeness and restoration to all who would consider the person and the claims of 
Christ. In this work we are to co-operate. "If a man be overtaken in a fault, . . . restore 


such an one."!®? 


The word here translated "restore" means to put in joint, as a dislocated bone. 


How suggestive the figure! 


He who falls into error or sin is thrown out of relation to everything about him. 
He may realize his error, and be filled with remorse; but he cannot recover himself. He is 


in confusion and perplexity, worsted and helpless. 


182 E.G. White Education pg 114 


83 Gal 6:1. 
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He is to be reclaimed, healed, re-established. "Ye which are spiritual, restore such 
an one." Only the love that flows from the heart of Christ can heal. Only he in whom that 
love flows, even as the sap in the tree or the blood in the body, can restore the wounded 


soul. 


White, above, clearly articulates that humanity, as a result of the fall, is like a 
“dislocated bone”, and that s/he is out of “relation to everything about him”... out of 
relation with God, with the earth, with nature, with him/herself, in a state of “confusion 


and perplexity...helpless.” 


The picture painted of humanity is one where re-creation is the divine solution for 
healing, redemption and wholeness for body, mind and spirit. The agency for this 
redemptive and healing work is a love that is unfathomable and inestimable — it is God’s 
love, his love for His creation. White reflects upon the inherent dynamic power of God’s 
love and its abilities for healing and transformation. She writes, “Love's agencies have 
wonderful power, for they are divine... with what power for healing would our lives be 
gifted! How life would be transformed, and the earth become a very likeness and 
foretaste of heaven! These precious lessons may be so simply taught as to be 


understood.”!®4 


'8 E.G. White Education page 114 
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White here says much ... the power of character transformation is love, the 
agency of transformation is divine; for the person so willing to be simply taught such 
truths the transformation can be akin to a foretaste of heaven! Also that the genesis of 
transformation is to be taught the truths about Christ, who He is and why He came to 
earth, simple bible studies, a conversation about Christ and the process of transformation 


become enabled, and understanding becomes a matter of progression and insight. 


This is the pleasure, purpose and power of Christ — to show, “... what every 
human being might become; what, through the indwelling of humanity by divinity, all 


who received Him would become--for this, Christ came to the world. 


He came to show how men are to be trained as befits the sons of God; how on 


earth they are to practice the principles and to live the life of heaven.”'® 


White suggests that the process of spiritual identity formation is a consequence of 
the “indwelling of humanity by divinity” that as Christ communicates with each person, 
as each person wrestles with the information that they are taught about the prerogatives, 
person and purpose of Christ, they are brought to a place where the power to think rightly 
and act correctly is a function of the indwelling power of God. This process of 
transformation, arguably, is also a function of the intangible, existential issues that are 
explored and deliberated. 


'85 E.G. White Education page 75 
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White argues that whatever the mind focuses upon it adapts to and that the Bible 
provides excellent material for building up of the intellect, the training of wholesome and 
invigorating thoughts, and information that details the purpose of divinity for humanity, 


essentially, matter for the transformational process. 


It is a law of the mind that it gradually adapts itself to the subjects 
upon which it is trained to dwell. If occupied with commonplace 
matters only, it will become dwarfed and enfeebled. If never 
required to grapple with difficult problems, it will after a time 
almost lose the power of growth. As an educating power the Bible 
is without a rival. In the word of God the mind finds subject for the 
deepest thought, the loftiest aspiration. 


The Bible is the most instructive history that men possess. It came 
fresh from the fountain of eternal truth, and a divine hand has 
preserved its purity through all the ages. '*° 


White continues that material found in the Bible suggests that, 


Christ came to the world with the accumulated love of eternity... 
Christ came to demonstrate the value of the divine principles by 
revealing their power for the regeneration of humanity. He came to 
teach how these principles are to be developed and applied... .He 
showed that the law is a law of love, an expression of the Divine 
Goodness. He showed that in obedience to its principles is... the 
happiness of mankind, and... the stability... foundation and 
framework...of human society. '®” 


'8° E.G. White Education page 125 
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White suggests that it was during His incarnation that Christ as Teacher, the 
embodiment of love, came to demonstrate, that is to teach by example the process of 
transformation, not that he needed transformation, much like He did not need to be 
baptized, but rather by example he came to education His creation that they might be 
regenerated, to realize the potential that was theirs by creation and by right as heirs to 


God’s kingdom. 


Thus such knowledge is beneficial in that it transforms the individual explorer, 
but also it has the inherent power to transform human society for the betterment and 
happiness of mankind. Thus we acknowledge the truth of White’s statement when she 


States, 


He who created man has provided for his development in body and 
mind and soul. Hence, real success in education depends upon the 
fidelity with which men carry out the Creator's plan. Here Christ 
stands revealed as the master teacher; of all that ever dwelt on the 
earth, He alone has perfect understanding of the human soul.'®* 


The Master Teacher, Christ, only has perfect understanding of human wants, 
needs, desires...even the human soul. He created humanity and although sin has changed 
the process of transformation, it has not changed the plan that humanity might more fully 


reflect their Creator and live out their God given potential. 


'88 Education pages 74-78 
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This plan and process of transformation begins when an individual, in response to 
divine initiative, seeks to better understand who they are in relation to God, this process 
of education and understanding creates insight, spiritual identity, from which re-creation, 


or the transformation of body, mind and soul begins to take place. 


The power to live a transformed life is a consequence of the power of God that, in 
response to the request of the believer, takes up residence in the life of an individual, 
enabling and empowering the process of re-creation. This educational process that begins 


with spiritual identity is, arguably, the great purpose of life. In the words of White, 


The true object of education is to restore the image of God in the 
soul. In the beginning God created man in His own likeness. He 
endowed him with noble qualities. His mind was well balanced, 
and all the powers of his being were harmonious. But the Fall and 
its effects have perverted these gifts. Sin has marred and well-nigh 
obliterated the image of God in man. It was to restore this that the 
plan of salvation was devised, and a life of probation was granted 
to man. To bring him back to the perfection in which he was first 
created is the great object of life--the object that underlies every 
other. It is the work of parents and teachers, in the education of the 
youth, to co-operate with the divine purpose; and is so doing they 
are ‘laborers together with God.’ 1 Corinthians 3:9.'% 


The above theoretical research tracks the historical changes in society’s social 
structures, attitudes, norms and values and their social repercussions and the ensuing 


pedagogical shifts. 


'8° E.G. White Education page 16 
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The above research also examines relevant psychological theories that relate to 
and chart the trajectory, and process, of the spiritual identity challenges that consistently 


emerge during the college years. 


The researcher also examined biblical material relevant to the concept and process 
of spiritual identity development and formation. Central to this research is the idea that 
these social, religious, psychological and spiritual changes, over time, have led to the 
place and point in history where the need for a pointed, spiritual intervention that will 
help a college aged student to gain an insight into spiritual identity, through keen biblical 
instruction, including appropriate spiritual mentors and modeling. 

This intervention is the result of a pedagogy that has radically reduced, and in 
many cases ceased, to create the context where a student can explore life’s existential 
questions and therefore find answers and guidance (a spiritual identity), needed to 
become a morally balanced and socially adroit citizen. 

The assumption made by the researcher is that an intervention will address this 
need, by providing information critical to the development of spiritual identity, and 
therefore produce attitudinal changes, in these students, leading to an increase in biblical 


theology and spiritual practices. 


CHAPTER FOUR 
METHODOLOGY 


The researcher posits that a part of the problem of the spiritual formation process 
is a clearly definable beginning. What does the beginning of spiritual growth and 
development look like? How does it begin? Why does it begin? What is the impetus and 
what is the dynamo that facilitates its continued growth? 

At the root of these questions the researcher believes is the concept of Spiritual 
Identity. That when a person understands, clearly and simply, who they truly are in 
relation to God, that this identifying moment of awareness begins the process of spiritual 


formation; spiritual identity precedes the process of spiritual formation. 


It is the hypothesis of the researcher that the bible identifies four distinct themes 
that provides a foundation upon which a person becomes keenly aware of their spiritual 
identity. Once these four themes are clearly articulated and understood, when a person 
understands who they are in relation to God, there will be an attitudinal and behavioral 
change. The impetus to pray, mediate, fast, worship, to deeply, and consistently connect 
with God will more organically occur and thus dynamically jump start their spiritual 
formation process, or augment their spiritual identity comprehension, and radically 


change their relationship with God. 
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Flowing from this problem statement, this investigation chose a quantitative 


method to examine the verity of this assertion/hypothesis. 


To examine the attitudinal/behavioral differences a pre-test and post-test 


questionnaires were utilized to determine the strength of the resulting scores. 


Participating students were first alerted to the nature of the investigation via an 
email that was sent out campus wide. The students that responded, and were present for 
the initial presentation were given an overview firstly of the nature of the investigation, 
and then provided literature, including a consent form and a release form, that gave the 
researcher permission to conduct research and to collect data. A pre-test questionnaire 
was administered after the consent forms had been collected. After the pre-test 
questionnaire had been collected the first sermon of the four presentations were delivered 


(one per week). 


The four biblical sermons were: 


1. We are created 

2. Weare sinners (fallen nature) 

3. We have been redeemed (justification) 

4. We need to be sanctified (But for God we are powerless, and need to stay 
connected to be transformed. Sanctification is the process of being set aside, being 


made holy — whilst in relationship to God.) 
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Each presentation began and ended with prayer. Each presentation lasted between 
thirty and forty minutes. 

The researcher used handouts for each session — these handouts essentially were 
the presentations of the researcher, and was written in such a way that the student 
responders had to ‘fill in the blanks.’ It was thought that this would ensure the uptake of 
information and allowed 

After the final presentation was delivered the researcher administered the post-test 
questionnaire, which was identical to the pre-test questionnaire to evaluate the validity of 
the researchers hypothesis, that once the participant clearly understands who they are in 
relationship to God (their spiritual identity) there will be significant difference in the 
practice of their spiritual disciplines and thus their connectedness to God. 

The initial group size of twenty-three was reduced to thirteen, owing to fact that 
they were present for all presentations and had completed both the pre and post-test 
questionnaires. The sample size of thirteen students was a representative sample from the 
Kettering College of Medical Arts dormitory, which is where the volunteer respondents 
came from. The results are arguably representative of KCMA students who live in the 
dormitory and thus these investigations findings can be generically applied to this 


particular demographic. 


CHAPTER FIVE 


FIELD EXPERIENCE 


This qualitative research project was designed to create a model that would help 
students grow in their relationship with God by more clearly understanding the concept 
of spiritual identity; who they were in relation to God. The model was designed to test the 
hypothesis that students that have a succinct and enhanced understanding of spiritual 
identity will foster a greater desire to engage God and grow in their relationship with 
God. 

Conducting this investigation with the students at Kettering College of Medical 
Arts was a fun, enlightening, gratifying and very challenging as the researcher was able 
to dialogue with students in a way in which they were able to support the researcher as 
opposed to being supported by the researcher. 

An email was sent out, campus wide, to all the entire student campus a month 
before the investigation was conducted informing all about the potential study soliciting 
the engagement of those who had an interest, time and motivation to participate. A 
follow- up email was sent out two weeks before the investigation began and then one 
week before the investigation began. The investigation was also communicated by word 
of mouth at the campus Friday night vesper programs leading up to the first presentation, 


and mention, of the investigation, was made on Facebook. 
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At the first presentation there were 30 students present. During this initial time the 
researcher reviewed the protocols of the investigation, outlining the confidentially of the 
investigation and the need for their consent before continuing. Those students who were 
able to and consented to being present for all the presentations signed the confidentially 
and consent form. Students were instructed to write either their initials or their student ID 
numbers. At that time the forms were collected and the researcher continued with the 
next stage of the process. 

The researcher, at the next phase of the first meeting passed out to all the students 
present, who had signed the consent form, a copy of the pre-test questionnaire; the 
students were instructed to fully complete this. This process took approximately fifteen 
minutes. These questionnaires were then collected. The researcher then proceeded to give 
an overview of the aims and objectives of the study, the length of the presentations, and 
the number of weeks over which the researcher/presenter would meet with the students 
and present information vital to the research. Once the overview of the investigation had 
been completed the researcher began his first presentation on the theme of Creation. 

The researcher handed out to each student an A5 sized booklet that allowed the 
students to be fully participatory in the presentation. The researcher began and ended this 


presentation with prayer. 
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Students were encouraged to ask questions during and after the presentation. The 
style of the presenter was both Socratic and dialogical; the presenter’s past experience led 
him to believe that this type of engaging style would be most relevant and thought 
provoking for the college aged audience. 

At the conclusion of the presentation students were told that the researcher 
looked forward to seeing them the next week. The response from the students seemed 
positive and responsive; there was an air of excitement as they were involved in an 
important investigation. 

The following week the topic of the presentation dealt with the concept on sin — 
the idea that a part of understanding spiritual identity involves coming to terms with the 
idea that we are sinners in need of a savior, just as much as we are created beings - owing 
allegiance to a Creator. In this presentation again, students were given an A5 booklet on 
what the researcher had compiled on the concept of sin as a component of spiritual 


identity. 


In this presentation not only were there student participants from the prior week, 
but also additional students who also wanted to hear the presentation, knowing full well 


they would be excluded from completing the final project questionnaire. 


These additional participants stayed for the presentation and were fully 
participatory, even though they had not completed the prior week’s consent form and pre- 


test questionnaire. 
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This presentation was something that this group of students seemed to have been 
very familiar with — there were not many questions, although there was much laughter at 
some of the object lessons that were shared. This presentation began and ended with 


prayer, students were told that the researcher looked forward to seeing them next week. 


The following week, the presentation dealt with the concept of justification and 
sanctification as essential components of the spiritual identity construct. This presentation 
combined two topics; justification and sanctification. Since another program in the 
college community was due to occur in the subsequent week, the researcher believed that 
it would adversely impact the number of students that would return that week. The 
presentation was an hour and the students were given an A5 booklet that covered the two 
topics and allowed the students to follow the presentation and also to be fully 
participatory. At the end of this hour long presentation, covering the two topics, the 
researcher recapped the four topics, recapped the overall theme and then administered the 
post-test questionnaire. The post-test questionnaire was identical to the pre-test 
questionnaire, and was used to assess the validity of the researcher’s hypothesis; that 
once the participant clearly understands who they are in relationship to God (their 
spiritual identity) there will be significant difference in the practice of their spiritual 
disciplines and thus their connectedness to God. The students took up to twenty minutes 
to complete the questionnaire. At this presentation, the number of students eligible to take 


the post-test questionnaire had dropped to 13. 
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Although there were 30 students present, not all of them had been present for all 
of the presentations, which made some of them ineligible. The questionnaires were 


compiled and set aside to be analyzed at a later date. 


Pre/Post-test Survey Results 

While 30 students attended the first presentation (approximately a third of the 
college student dormitory population), only 13 students attended all of the presentations — 
and therefore met the eligibility requirements necessary for this investigation. In general 
the results generated by the students who engaged in this study, and were introduced to 
the four lesson spiritual identity model, failed to produce any overall significant global 
attitudinal changes between the pre and post-tests results. The researcher posits a number 
of reasons as to why the results display no demonstrable support for the researcher’s 
hypothesis. Question number one iterates the statement, I believe in God, seeking to 
assess where the student respondent saw themselves in relation to God. Pre-test results 
and post-test results indicated that there was no statistically significant change (pre-test 
100% believed in God, 92.3% strongly agreed, 7.7% somewhat agreed. Post-test 100% 


believe in God, 100% strongly agreed). 


Although the results for this question indicate that one person moved from 
somewhat agree to strongly agree in answer to this statement — the also results strongly 
suggest a methodological fragility in that those who responded to the investigation were 


students who already believed in God. 
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For all intents and purposes the students were already Christians, suggesting they 
are or are in the process of exploring their spirituality and have already come to a 
reasonable awareness of who they are in relation to God, (i.e. the formation of their 


spiritual identity). 


To fully appreciate darkness, we need light, and vice versa. It could well be the 
same case in this investigation — that in order to better gauge spiritual identity, we needed 
to have had student respondents who answered somewhat disagree and strongly disagree 
to statement number one. This frailty may explain the failure to realize the researcher’s 
hypothesis, but, with the above argument in mind, the results do not necessarily nullify 
the strength or operability of the spiritual identity model. Rather the results lack of 
significant positive change, subsequent to the spiritual identity model presentations, is 


understandable. 


Interestingly, there was an attitudinal change realized on question number six; I 
have inherited a spiritually corrupted nature as a result of ‘The Fall’ and do not naturally 
seek relationship with God. 

Using the Sign test for ordinal data, there was evidence of a significant difference 
between Pre- and Post-test results at the 0.05 significance level. (The p-value is 0.0391 
where the p-value the probability of getting this result by chance alone. Hence, there was 


evidence that the two tests results differ). 
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On average, subjects gave higher scores on the post-test. This question, and its’ 
statistical significance, are important primarily because this statement covers a number of 
key theological issues, namely the idea that we are beings, related to Adam and Eve, 
biologically, theologically, spiritually and ontologically and as a result student 
respondents understood, and apparently, gained sufficient clarity on a number of critical 
theological issues. We are created beings. We are beings related spiritually and 
genetically to Adam and Eve. The disobedience of Adam and Eve, or their poor moral 
choice (The Fall) created a reality where we are naturally alienated from God and, as a 
consequence, have a role to play in activating and maintaining the human/divine 
relationship. 

Pre-test results indicated a wide spread of attitudinal responses, (7.7% strongly 
disagreed, 15.4% somewhat disagreed, 23.1% were neutral, 23.1% somewhat agreed and 
30.8% strongly agreed). Post-test results indicated that new knowledge had been 
received, processed and accepted as there was a significant attitudinal change, (69.2% 
strongly agreed, 15.4% somewhat agreed, 15.4% somewhat disagreed, 0% neutral, 0% 
strongly disagreed) suggesting a significant move towards positive agreement with the 
statement. 

Although attitudinal changes were not found to be statistically significant, on a 
whole in this investigation, the responses, none the less, do suggest that there were some 


interesting changes that occurred in questions 3, 7 and 15. For example questions 3, (The 
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things I do reflect a commitment to Jesus Christ). The pre-test results - 15.4% strongly 
agreed, 76.9% somewhat agreed, 7.7% neutral. The post-test results indicate a delicate 
change; 46.2% strongly agree, 46.2% somewhat agree, and 7.7% neutral. These results 
might suggest an attitudinal swing or positive move from somewhat agree to strongly 
agree pre-test to post-test. We might infer that although the results pre to post-test might 
not be statistically significant. 

However, it might suggest an attitudinal strengthening as a result of the 
presentations the students were exposed to. 

Questions 7 (I have an obligation to serve and honor God because He made me) and 15, 
(Without God in my life I have no sense of purpose or clear direction), likewise might 
hint at subtle, positive attitudinal shifts. Question 7 pre-test results — 61.5% strongly 
agreed, 30.8% somewhat agreed, with 7.7% somewhat disagreed, post-test results — 
83.3% strongly agreed, 15.7% somewhat agreed. 

The positive attitudinal shift, subtly suggests, it could be argued, a strengthening 
in student awareness, understanding and relationship with God — spiritual identity. 
Question 15 pre-test results — 69.2% strongly agreed, 30.8% somewhat agreed, post-test 
results — 92.3% strongly agreed, 7.7% somewhat agreed. Again, it could be argued, that 
the positive attitudinal shift suggests a strengthening in student spiritual identity; 
awareness, understanding and relationship with God even though the overall investigative 


picture suggests that there was no statistical evidence to support the researcher’s 
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hypothesis that a spiritual identity model will produce statistically significant attitudinal 
changes in college aged students at Kettering College of Medical Arts. 

This investigation would have been strengthened by the utilization of open-ended 
questions which would have enabled a more detailed and precise account of student 
engagement. This investigation would also have been strengthened by being more 
creative in the means and modes of obtaining a more diverse student respondent 
demographic. A student, respondent demographic which incorporated a higher proportion 
of students who were not Christian may have yielded more insightful results as it would 


give more telling information about the efficacy of the spiritual identity model. 


CHAPTER SIX 


REFLECTION, SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


The college chaplain often plays a role that is multifaceted. One of the most 
pivotal tasks of the chaplain (if he is a member of the faculty, which this researcher is) in 
the academic context is to nurture and facilitate learning. In one capacity this may be as a 
professor teaching classes in Old or New Testament theology or spiritual formation, and 
having the platform to set forth a comprehensive overview of the nature of God, sin, 
redemption, etc. As a professor, the college chaplain has the unique opportunity to paint 
a picture of who God is and how He wishes to interact with young adults and the plans 


that He has for their lives. 


In another capacity, it may be as a counselor that the chaplain listens, mentors, 
models and gives advice to young adults to help them understand better themselves, 
within their complex world, and to help them along their journey of faith, spiritual insight 
and growth. Informally, as the chaplain, my work as that of a friend and confidante, 
listening to stories of human fragility, sorrow, joy and stagnation — to act through 


inaction, just listening and being present. 
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In all these various roles, the chaplain facilitates the engagement of learning for 
the young adult through action and inaction — each touch point seeks to help the young 
adult to see something new about God and thus facilitate an advanced interaction or 
cognitive spurt to engage the awareness and presence of God on a new plane of 


interaction to help students to reach the point of spiritual identity. 


Often the day-to-day practice of the chaplain as minister to act as a spiritual guide 
or facilitator directing young adults to the One that gives wisdom, guidance, and healing, 
the One who has plans for each life, knows each life and seeks to engage and develop 
each life providing meaningful purpose and a sense of value, belonging and existential 
wholeness. In order to help each young adult the chaplain communicates a picture of God 
(theology) this communication is critical if the hearers are to grow in their relationship 
with God or not. What is communicated and how it is communicated shapes the 
interaction and awareness of the young adult in their communication and engagement 


with God. 


The chaplain/minister acts as mediator and priest — the bible paints the picture that 
there were many instances when the minister misdirected individuals and the community 
and instead of growing in their relationship with God, through spiritual practices which 
were informed by a clear and correct theology of God, they often apostatized and drew 


further away from God. 
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The role of the minister was to point to God and when this didn’t occur the people 
were existentially lost. In 1 Chronicles the narrative painted a picture of a time when 


Israel had no king and everyone did whatever they thought was the right thing to do. 


The bible gives much guidance about how to engage God, how to find God, how 
to worship God, how to find fulfillment. When the people were lost they went to the 
priest, the priest was to point them to God by helping them understand who they were 
and who God is. In a very recent pre-marital counseling session with two young adults, 
both in college, the researcher was both surprised and saddened to hear how these two 
young adults, (who before college seemed so centered and balanced with their spiritual 
identity and their understanding of many fundamental biblical concepts), re-examined 
their previously held beliefs in God and the bible and radically moved away from those 
strongly held positions. College science classes, like anthropology, and what they learned 
in these classes, they informed me, had made it nearly impossible for them to continue to 
maintain their’ irrational’, ‘illogical’, scientifically unsubstantiated and unsupported 
religious and spiritual beliefs. In their early college moments, they faced grave 
intellectual challenges to their philosophical, religious and spiritual beliefs and met 


information that redefined who they were in relation to God — their spiritual identity. 
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Sharon Daloz Parks argues that in the construction of identity, young adulthood is 
critically important; it is a time of when faithfully held ideals and values are revisited and 
critically reviewed, when the self reflects and renews. Parks writes, “...the promise and 
vulnerability of young adulthood lie in the experience of the birth of critical awareness 
and the dissolution and recomposition of the meaning of self, other, world, and “God.” 
This work has enormous consequences for the years of adulthood to follow. Young 


adulthood is rightfully a time of asking big questions and discovering worthy dreams.”!”° 


Parks speaks to the profound abilities, enabling and transformations that emerge, 
and are transactionable during young adulthood. If young adulthood is the time for 
“asking big questions and discovering worthy dreams” then young adults need to possess, 
or have unfettered access to these resources that will enable them to become and to 
realize all of their God given potentiality. It may well be a divinely inspired or influenced 


drive that human beings seem unable to survive and thrive unless they make meaning. 


There is a need to make sense out of things; we seek pattern, order, coherence, 
and relation in the disparate elements of our experience. If life is perceived as only 


fragmented and chaotic, we suffer confusion, distress, stagnation, and finally despair. 


' Darks, Sharon Big Worthy Dreams, Mentoring Young Adults in their Search for Meaning, 
Purpose, and Faith. Jossey-Bass, San Francisco 2000 page 5 
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This investigation has led the researcher to critically understand that young adults 
need an environment that is balanced in that it provides a spiritual counterbalance to the 


ponderous weight of scientific rhetoric so prevalent in American academic institutions. 


Without a counterbalance to this rhetoric the spiritual openness of the young adult 
is fed only a single ideology — and as a consequence an identity that is non-biblical in 
exposure, non-religious in essence, scientific in orientation and materialistic in practice 
can develop thwarting the development at the most critical time in a young adults life of a 


coherent and meaningful spiritual identity. 


The researcher discovered that the current pedagogical scenario is ripe for 
renewal and counterbalancing. The coalescing of major themes and events has brought 
American pedagogy to a place where, in the words of Leonard Cohen, “Has crossed the 


threshold and it has overturned the order of the soul.”!”! 


There has never been a greater need for the Socratic maxim, “Know Thyself” to 
receive legs and arms of action so that young adults can make informed spiritual choices 
within an academic context that supports the student’s quest to know themselves in 
whatever capacity or form that might take — but fundamentally has the student’s best 


interests at heart. 


'91 palmer, Parker J. A Hidden Wholeness: The Journey Toward and Undivided Life. San 
Francisco: John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 2004. 
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Parker sees the soul as that life giving core of the human self, with its 
hunger for truth and justice, love and forgiveness — and when we are reunited with it 
ontologically the “blizzard” subsides and we are no longer lost or disenfranchised ~ and 
can purposefully find our way. Parks tracks with Palmer in his conclusions; the capacity 
and demand for meaning is faith — spiritual identity, which is the activity of seeking and 
discovering meaning in the most comprehensive dimension of our experience. To be 
human is to dwell in faith, to dwell in the sense one makes out of life, this faith addresses 


our culture’s current hunger for a shared language about things “spiritual.”"” 


The researcher discovered from this investigation that never before has there been 
a ‘marketplace’ so needy — in need of balance in prevailing academic context that seems 
overwhelmingly imbalanced. The work of scholars such as Astin et al has done much to 


bring the idea and the exploration of spirituality back to the academic context. 


However, from a Christian perspective, this sense of spirituality is not concretely 
tied to the reality and experience of God articulated in the Scriptures or lived out daily in 


the lives of God’s faithful. 


Palmer, Parker J. A Hidden Wholeness: The Journey Toward and Undivided Life. San 
Francisco: John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 2004. 
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Christian colleges and universities, arguably, have stepped up to fill this void, but 
in comparison to the vast number of non-sectarian colleges and universities and the 
plethora of students traversing through these institutions the picture created suggests that 
there is much work to be done to redress the balance and to give all students unfettered 


resources, access and opportunities that they will require. 


The learning experience of this investigation has been priceless. The researcher 
has grown in his awareness of the many challenges that face young adults in college. The 
researcher has gained a better understanding of the historical factors that have contributed 
to the present malaise in spiritually directed pedagogy, but is also much encouraged 
because of the growth in research in this specific area. The researcher is also much more 
aware of the specific dynamics of young adulthood psycho-social maturation and 
development and keenly aware of the practices and necessary steps to counteract apathy 
and positively support the critical re-examination of formally entrenched norms, values 
and spiritual or religious attitudes and perspectives. At a result, the researcher strives to 


become a more competent and confident professor, preacher and counselor. 


Parks, in her analysis of the young adult context, is correct in the emphasis that 
she puts on young adulthood as it relates to faith and spiritual identity formation. How 
faith is formed and reformed is a matter of importance — young adulthood is the 
birthplace of adult vision, and within a positive mentoring environment it can galvanize 


the power of cultural renewal. 
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By creating a balanced college context, young adults can make the necessary 
spiritual connections and make an informed choice regarding how they respond to God’s 
prevenient grace and discover their true spiritual identity, living the blessed life intended 


by their Creator. 
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APPENDIX A 
INVITATION TO PARTICIPATE IN RESEARCH STUDY 


Dear KCMA student: 


Thank you for being willing to participate in a research project exploring the nature and 
understanding of Spiritual Identity within the college context. 


This project is an integral component of the Doctor of Ministry degree that I am currently 
pursuing at United Theological Seminary here in Dayton, Ohio. 


The sessions will be held on the following Fridays: February 5“, February 12™ and 
February 19™ 2010 and will cover four identity themes integral to my project. 


The presentations will be held in the Boonshoft Lobby and will be incorporated, 
seamlessly, into Aroma Café, that occurs every Friday evening here at KCMA. It will 
begin at approximately 8.00 — 8.15pm and will be approximately 30 minutes in length. 


All students who participate in this study will be asked to complete a questionnaire before 
the first presentation and another at the end of the concluding presentation, this document 
will not take too long to complete. There are no perceived risks in this study as it consists 
of listening to a series of presentations and completing two questionnaires. 


Information gathered during this study will be kept completely confidential; see the 
attached consent form giving a detailed explanation of the project parameters. 


As a volunteer you may elect not to attend all of the presentations, I do hope that you will 
—as it is very important to the overall integrity of the study and the validity of the ensuing 
findings! 


Again, thank you for your willingness to participate in this study. 


Sincerely, 


Clive Wilson 
Campus Chaplain 
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APPENDIX B 
CONSENT FORM 


Title of the research project: Spiritual Identity within the college context. 

Name of the researcher: Clive Wilson, Doctoral Student. United Theological Seminary 
Description of the research: The aim of this study is to find out how students from 
KCMA conceive and understand their spiritual identities. 

Description of involvement: You, as a part of the group, will participate in three, 
biblically based presentations, covering four biblical themes deemed integral to a 
personal understanding of spiritual identity. You will also be asked to complete a 
questionnaire before the first presentation, and another at the conclusion of the last 
presentation. 

If deemed necessary, by the researcher, you may be contacted for an additional 
individual interview. This interview is voluntary, and at your discretion you may decline 
this interview. 

Length of participation: The presentations will take place during the month of 
February, consecutive Fridays; February fifth, twelfth and the nineteenth, 2010. 

Risks and discomforts of participation: The risks of participating in this study are 
minimal. 

Expected benefits to subjects or to others: Some people may benefit from gaining a 
focused understanding of spiritual identity, positively impacting their spirituality and 
spiritual growth. Some may not receive direct benefit from participation, others may 
ultimately benefit from the knowledge obtained in this study. 

Confidentiality of records/data: Only I will have access to the questionnaires collected 
from this study. All information about you that is used will be anonymous. You will not 
be identified in any reports on this study or in any future study using this data. Records 
will be kept confidential to the extent provided by federal, state, and local law. 
However, the Institutional Review Board, or university and government officials study 


may, if necessary, inspect these records. 


10. 


11. 


12. 


13. 


14. 
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Contact Information: Clive Wilson (937) 545 8756 or clive.wilsonakcma.edu 
Project Advisor: Dr. Ricky Woods and Dr Terry Thomas (937) 529 2201 

Voluntary nature of participation: Your participation in this project is voluntary. 
Even after you sign the informed consent document, you may decide to leave the study 
at any time without penalty or loss. 

Documentation of the consent: One copy of this document will be kept together with 
the research records of this study. Also, if requested, you can receive a copy of this 
consent form. 

Audio and video recording: Only the presentation given will be audio recorded for 
archival purposes. 

Consent of the subject: I consent to be a participant in this study, and understand that 


the integrity of this study needs my presence and participation at all three presentations. 


SIGNED 


DATE: 
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APPENDIX C 
SPIRITUAL IDENTITY PRESENTATIONS 
What is Spiritual Identity? CREATION 


RESEARCHER COPY 


What is an identity? 
What is a spiritual identity?? 

Spiritual identity is about understanding who we are in relation to God. 
Why is that important to know? 


I would argue having a clear understanding of our spiritual identity — our identity informs 
us about who we are and provides the foundation for our understanding of what we are 
capable of doing, essentially our limits of ability. It enables us to know who we are and in 
the context of divine/human relationships it informs our expectations concerning God, 
who He is and what He can do for us and with us. It right sizes our expectations and 
informs the manner and method of our engagement with the Divine. I would argue that a 
lack of clarity in this area hinders dynamic spiritual growth and formation. 


Spiritual identity is about understanding who we are in relation to God. 


CREATION 


We were/are created. 


I would argue that this principle understanding of our creatureliness is fundamental to our 
spiritual identity. It is a topic that the bible has much insight to offer us. 


e Gen 1:7 So God made the expanse, Gen 1:16 God made two great lights; Gen 
1:25 God made the wild animals according to their kinds, the livestock according 
to their kinds, and all the creatures that move along the ground according to their 
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kinds. And God saw that it was good. Gen 1:31 God saw all that he had made, and 
it was very good. And there was evening, and there was morning--the sixth day. 

e Gen 2:3 And God blessed the seventh day and made it holy, because on it he 
rested from all the work of creating that he had done. Gen 2:4 This is the account 
of the heavens and the earth when they were created. When the Lord God made 
the earth and the heavens-- 

e Gen 2:9 And the Lord God made all kinds of trees grow out of the ground--trees 
that were pleasing to the eye and good for food. In the middle of the garden were 
the tree of life and the tree of the knowledge of good and evil. 

e Gen 5:1 This is the written account of Adam's line. When God created man, he 
made him in the likeness of God. Prov. 22:2 Rich and poor have this in common: 
The Lord is the Maker of them all. 


Thisis language — it is all about the ability or super ability of the 
Creator and the ability and purpose of the 


Our creation speaks of Super-ability 


e Pro. 3:19 By wisdom the Lord laid the earth's foundations, by understanding he 
set the heavens in place; by his knowledge the deeps were divided, and the clouds 
let drop the dew. 

¢ Rom 11:33 Oh, the depth of the riches of the wisdom and knowledge of God! 
How unsearchable his judgments, and his paths beyond tracing out! 

e 1Cr 1:20 Where is the wise man? Where is the scholar? Where is the philosopher 
of this age? Has not God made foolish the wisdom of the world? 

e The picture that the bible paints is that we are a part of an elaborate plan, we were 
no accident, we are not the effects of a big bang, nor the end product of a billion 
years of a death/life cycle. No we are the product of intelligent, methodical, 
logical and intentional creative activity. 


Genesis the creation week speaks directly about our habitat, our livelihood, our 
atmosphere, the temperature, the distance from the sun is perfect, 1% either way would 
be devastating. 
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What are the ensuing responsibilities of being created? 


God towards us? 


¢ Rom 9:20 But who are you, O man, to talk back to God? "Shall what is formed 
say to him who formed it, 'Why did you make me like this?' " 

e Deu 7:9 Know therefore that the Lord your God is God; he is the faithful God, 
keeping his covenant of love to a thousand generations of those who love him and 
keep his commands. 

e¢ Deu 23:14 For the Lord your God moves about in your camp to protect you and to 
deliver your enemies to you. Your camp must be holy, so that he will not see 
among you anything indecent and turn away from you. 

e Psa 91:14 "Because he loves me," says the Lord, "I will rescue him; I will protect 
him, for he acknowledges my name. 

e Jer 49:11 Leave your orphans; I will protect their lives. Your widows too can trust 
in me." 

e Jhn 17:11 I will remain in the world no longer, but they are still in the world, and 
I am coming to you. Holy Father, protect them by the power of your name-the 
name you gave me-so that they may be one as we are one. 

e 2Th3:3 But the Lord is faithful, and he will strengthen and protect you from the 
evil one. 


Some of God’s responsibilities towards us are to xe 
and to 


What are the ensuing responsibilities of being created? 


Of Us toward God? 


e Deu 6:5 Love the Lord your God with all your heart and with all your soul and 
with all your strength. 
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* Deu 7:12 If you pay attention to these laws and are careful to follow them, then 
the Lord your God will keep his covenant of love with you, as he swore to your 
forefathers. 

e Deu 10:12 And now, O Israel, what does the Lord your God ask of you but to fear 
the Lord your God, to walk in all his ways, to love him, to serve the Lord your 
God with all your heart and with all your soul, 

@ Mat 22:37 Jesus replied: " ‘Love the Lord your God with all your heart and with 
all your soul and with all your mind.' 

@ Mat 6:24 "No one can serve two masters. Either he will hate the one and love the 
other, or he will be devoted to the one and despise the other. You cannot serve 
both God and Money. 

e Mic 6:8 He has showed you, O man, what is good. And what does the Lord 
require of you? To act justly and to love mercy and to walk humbly with your 
God. 


Some of our responsibilities towards God are to and Him. 


God cares for and loves His creation 


e Psa 100:3 Know that the Lord is God. It is he who made us, and we are his; we 
are his people, the sheep of his pasture. 

e Isa 45:18 For this is what the Lord says-- he who created the heavens, he is God; 
he who fashioned and made the earth, he founded it; he did not create it to be 
empty, but formed it to be inhabited-- he says: "I am the Lord, and there is no 
other. 

e Exd 34:6 And he passed in front of Moses, proclaiming, "The Lord, the Lord, the 
compassionate and gracious God, slow to anger, abounding in love and 
faithfulness, 

e Rom 8:39 neither height nor depth, nor anything else in all creation, will be able 
to separate us from the love of God that is in Christ Jesus our Lord. 

e 1Jo 3:1 How great is the love the Father has lavished on us, that we should be 
called children of God! And that is what we are! 
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Zep 3:17 The Lord your God is with you, he is mighty to save. He will take great 
delight in you, he will quiet you with his love, he will rejoice over you with 
singing." 


God is different from His creation 


Ecc 3:11 He has made everything beautiful in its time. He has also set eternity in 
the hearts of men; yet they cannot fathom what God has done from beginning to 
end. 

Act 17:24 "The God who made the world and everything in it is the Lord of 
heaven and earth and does not live in temples built by hands. 

Psa 89:5 The heavens praise your wonders, O Lord, your faithfulness too, in the 
assembly of the holy ones. For who in the skies above can compare with the 
Lord? Who is like the Lord among the heavenly beings? 

Psa.145:3 Great is the Lord and most worthy of praise; his greatness no one can 
fathom. One generation will commend your works to another; they will tell of 
your mighty acts. They will speak of the glorious splendor of your majesty, and I 
will meditate on your wonderful works. They will tell of the power of your 
awesome works, and I will proclaim your great deeds. They will celebrate your 
abundant goodness and joyfully sing of your righteousness. The Lord is gracious 
and compassionate; slow to anger and rich in love. The Lord is good to all; he has 
compassion on all he has made. All you have made will praise you, O Lord; your 
saints will extol you. 


God is infinitely greater than His creation 


Jer 32:17 "Ah, Sovereign Lord, you have made the heavens and the earth by your 
great power and outstretched arm. Nothing is too hard for you. 

Psa. 139 O Lord, you have searched me and you know me. You know when I sit 
and when I rise; you perceive my thoughts from afar. You discern my going out 
and my lying down; you are familiar with all my ways. Before a word is on my 
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tongue you know it completely, O Lord. You hem me in—behind and before; 
you have laid your hand upon me. Such knowledge is too wonderful for me, too 
lofty for me to attain. Where can I go from your Spirit? Where can I flee from 
your presence? IfI go up to the heavens, you are there; if I make my bed in the 
depths, you are there If I rise on the wings of the dawn, if I settle on the far side 
of the sea, even there your hand will guide me, your right hand will hold me fast. 
IfI say, “Surely the darkness will hide me and the light become night around me, 
“even the darkness will not be dark to you; the night will shine like the day, for 
darkness is as light to you. For you created my inmost being; you knit me 
together in my mother's womb. I praise you because I am fearfully and 
wonderfully made; your works are wonderful, I know that full well. My frame 
was not hidden from you when I was made in the secret place. When I was woven 
together in the depths of the earth, 

Psa. 104:1 Praise the Lord, O my soul. O Lord my God, you are very great; you 
are clothed with splendor and majesty.. He wraps himself in light as with a 
garment; he stretches out the heavens like a tent and lays the beams of his upper 
chambers on their waters. He makes the clouds his chariot and rides on the wings 
of the wind. He makes winds his messengers, flames of fire his servants. He set 
the earth on its foundations; it can never be moved. You covered it with the deep 
as with a garment; the waters stood above the mountains. But at your rebuke the 
waters fled, at the sound of your thunder they took to flight; they flowed over the 
mountains, they went down into the valleys, to the place you assigned for them. 
You set a boundary they cannot cross; never again will they cover the earth. 

Job 38:1 Then the Lord answered Job out of the storm. He said: “Who is this 
that darkens my counsel with words without knowledge? Brace yourself like a 
man; I will question you, and you shall answer me. “Where were you when I laid 
the earth's foundation? Tell me, if you understand. Who marked off its 
dimensions? Surely you know! Who stretched a measuring line across it? On what 
were its footings set, or who laid its cornerstone— while the morning stars sang 
together and all the angels shouted for joy? “Who shut up the sea behind doors 
when it burst forth from the womb, when I made the clouds its garment and 
wrapped it in thick darkness, when I fixed limits for it and set its doors and bars in 
place, when I said, “This far you may come and no farther; here is where your 
proud waves halt’?“‘ Have you ever given orders to the morning, or shown the 
dawn its place, that it might take the earth by the edges and shake the wicked out 
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of it? The earth takes shape like clay under a seal; its features stand out like those 
of a garment. The wicked are denied their light, and their upraised arm is broken. 
“Have you journeyed to the springs of the sea or walked in the recesses of the 
deep? Have the gates of death been shown to you? Have you seen the gates of the 
shadow of death? Have you comprehended the vast expanses of the earth? Tell 
me, if you know all this. 


Summary 

We are created. 

We are loved and protected 

God is greater and more powerful than we can comprehend 


We are created with potential, promise and poise. 
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Student’s Copy 
What is Spiritual Identity? CREATION 


What is an identity? 
What is a spiritual identity?? 


Why is this important to know? 


Spiritual identity is about 


e [want to suggest that there are 7 things we need to understand about our creatureliness: 


CREATION 


We were/are created. 


I would argue that this principle understanding of our creatureliness is fundamental to our 
spiritual identity. It is a topic that the bible has much insight to offer us. 


e Gen 1:7 So God made the expanse, Gen 1:16 God made two great lights; Gen 
1:25 God made the wild animals according to their kinds, the livestock according 
to their kinds, and all the creatures that move along the ground according to their 
kinds. And God saw that it was good. Gen 1:31 God saw all that he had made, and 
it was very good. And there was evening, and there was morning--the sixth day. 

e Gen 2:3 And God blessed the seventh day and made it holy, because on it he 
rested from all the work of creating that he had done. Gen 2:4 This is the account 
of the heavens and the earth when they were created. When the Lord God made 
the earth and the heavens-- 
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e Gen 2:9 And the Lord God made ail kinds of trees grow out of the ground--trees 
that were pleasing to the eye and good for food. In the middle of the garden were 
the tree of life and the tree of the knowledge of good and evil. 

e Gen 5:1 This is the written account of Adam's line. When God created man, he 
made him in the likeness of God. Prov. 22:2 Rich and poor have this in common: 
The Lord is the Maker of them all. 


This is ___ language — it is all about the ability or super ability of the 
Creator and the ability and purpose of the 


Our creation speaks of Super-ability 


e Pro. 3:19 By wisdom the Lord laid the earth's foundations, by understanding he 
set the heavens in place; by his knowledge the deeps were divided, and the clouds 
let drop the dew. 

e Rom 11:33 Oh, the depth of the riches of the wisdom and knowledge of God! 
How unsearchable his judgments, and his paths beyond tracing out! 

e 1Cr 1:20 Where is the wise man? Where is the scholar? Where is the philosopher 
of this age? Has not God made foolish the wisdom of the world? 

e The picture that the bible paints is that we are a part of an elaborate plan, we were 
no accident, we are not the effects of a big bang, nor the end product of a billion 
years of a death/life cycle. No we are the product of intelligent, methodical, 
logical and intentional creative activity. 


Genesis speaks about 


What are the ensuing responsibilities of being created? 


God towards us? 


e Rom 9:20 But who are you, O man, to talk back to God? "Shall what is formed 
say to him who formed it, 'Why did you make me like this?’ " 
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Deu 7:9 Know therefore that the Lord your God is God; he is the faithful God, 
keeping his covenant of love to a thousand generations of those who love him and 
keep his commands. 

Deu 23:14 For the Lord your God moves about in your camp to protect you and to 
deliver your enemies to you. Your camp must be holy, so that he will not see 
among you anything indecent and turn away from you. 

Psa 91:14 "Because he loves me," says the Lord, "I will rescue him; I will protect 
him, for he acknowledges my name. 

Jer 49:11 Leave your orphans; I will protect their lives. Your widows too can trust 
in me." 

Jhn 17:11 I will remain in the world no longer, but they are still in the world, and 
I am coming to you. Holy Father, protect them by the power of your name-the 
name you gave me-so that they may be one as we are one. 

2Th 3:3 But the Lord is faithful, and he will strengthen and protect you from the 
evil one. 


Some of God’s responsibilities towards us are to p 


and to 


What are the ensuing responsibilities of being created? 


Of Us toward God? 


Deu 6:5 Love the Lord your God with all your heart and with all your soul and 
with all your strength. 

Deu 7:12 If you pay attention to these laws and are careful to follow them, then 
the Lord your God will keep his covenant of love with you, as he swore to your 
forefathers. 

Deu 10:12 And now, O Israel, what does the Lord your God ask of you but to fear 
the Lord your God, to walk in all his ways, to love him, to serve the Lord your 
God with all your heart and with all your soul, 

Mat 22:37 Jesus replied: " 'Love the Lord your God with all your heart and with 
all your soul and with all your mind.' 
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e Mat 6:24 "No one can serve two masters. Either he will hate the one and love the 
other, or he will be devoted to the one and despise the other. You cannot serve 
both God and Money. 

e Mic 6:8 He has showed you, O man, what is good. And what does the Lord 
require of you? To act justly and to love mercy and to walk humbly with your 
God. 


Some of our responsibilities towards God are to and _ Him. 


God cares for and loves His creation 


¢ Psa 100:3 Know that the Lord is God. It is he who made us, and we are his; we 
are his people, the sheep of his pasture. 

e Isa 45:18 For this is what the Lord says-- he who created the heavens, he is God; 
he who fashioned and made the earth, he founded it; he did not create it to be 
empty, but formed it to be inhabited-- he says: "I am the Lord, and there is no 
other. 

e Exd 34:6 And he passed in front of Moses, proclaiming, "The Lord, the Lord, the 
compassionate and gracious God, slow to anger, abounding in love and 
faithfulness, 

e Rom 8:39 neither height nor depth, nor anything else in all creation, will be able 
to separate us from the love of God that is in Christ Jesus our Lord. 

e 1Jo 3:1 How great is the love the Father has lavished on us, that we should be 
called children of God! And that is what we are! 

e Zep 3:17 The Lord your God is with you, he is mighty to save. He will take great 
delight in you, he will quiet you with his love, he will rejoice over you with 
singing." 
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God is different from His creation 


Ece 3:11 He has made everything beautiful in its time. He has also set eternity in 
the hearts of men; yet they cannot fathom what God has done from beginning to 
end. 

Act 17:24 "The God who made the world and everything in it is the Lord of 
heaven and earth and does not live in temples built by hands. 

Psa 89:5 The heavens praise your wonders, O Lord, your faithfulness too, in the 
assembly of the holy ones. For who in the skies above can compare with the 
Lord? Who is like the Lord among the heavenly beings? 

Psa.145:3 Great is the Lord and most worthy of praise; his greatness no one can 
fathom. One generation will commend your works to another; they will tell of 
your mighty acts. They will speak of the glorious splendor of your majesty, and I 
will meditate on your wonderful works. They will tell of the power of your 
awesome works, and I will proclaim your great deeds. They will celebrate your 
abundant goodness and joyfully sing of your righteousness. The Lord is gracious 
and compassionate; slow to anger and rich in love. The Lord is good to all; he has 
compassion on all he has made. All you have made will praise you, O Lord; your 
saints will extol you. 


God is infinitely greater than His creation 


Jer 32:17 "Ah, Sovereign Lord, you have made the heavens and the earth by your 
great power and outstretched arm. Nothing is too hard for you. 

Psa. 139 O Lord, you have searched me and you know me. You know when I sit 
and when I rise; you perceive my thoughts from afar. You discern my going out 
and my lying down; you are familiar with all my ways. Before a word is on my 
tongue you know it completely, O Lord. You hem me in—behind and before; 
you have laid your hand upon me. Such knowledge is too wonderful for me, too 
lofty for me to attain. Where can I go from your Spirit? Where can I flee from 
your presence? If] go up to the heavens, you are there; if | make my bed in the 
depths, you are there If I rise on the wings of the dawn, if I settle on the far side 
of the sea, even there your hand will guide me, your right hand will hold me fast. 
If I say, “Surely the darkness will hide me and the light become night around me, 
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“even the darkness will not be dark to you; the night will shine like the day, for 
darkness is as light to you. For you created my inmost being; you knit me 
together in my mother's womb. I praise you because I am fearfully and 
wonderfully made; your works are wonderful, I know that full well. My frame 
was not hidden from you when I was made in the secret place. When I was woven 
together in the depths of the earth, 

Psa. 104:1 Praise the Lord, O my soul. O Lord my God, you are very great; you 
are clothed with splendor and majesty. He wraps himself in light as with a 
garment; he stretches out the heavens like a tent and lays the beams of his upper 
chambers on their waters. He makes the clouds his chariot and rides on the wings 
of the wind. He makes winds his messengers, flames of fire his servants. He set 
the earth on its foundations; it can never be moved. You covered it with the deep 
as with a garment; the waters stood above the mountains. But at your rebuke the 
waters fled, at the sound of your thunder they took to flight; they flowed over the 
mountains, they went down into the valleys, to the place you assigned for them. 
You set a boundary they cannot cross; never again will they cover the earth. 

Job 38:1 Then the Lord answered Job out of the storm. He said: “Who is this 
that darkens my counsel with words without knowledge? Brace yourself like a 
man; I will question you, and you shall answer me. “Where were you when I laid 
the earth's foundation? Tell me, if you understand. Who marked off its 
dimensions? Surely you know! Who stretched a measuring line across it? On what 
were its footings set, or who laid its cornerstone— while the morning stars sang 
together and all the angels shouted for joy?“Who shut up the sea behind doors 
when it burst forth from the womb, when I made the clouds its garment and 
wrapped it in thick darkness, when I fixed limits for it and set its doors and bars in 
place, when I said, “This far you may come and no farther; here is where your 
proud waves halt’?“Have you ever given orders to the morning, or shown the 
dawn its place, that it might take the earth by the edges and shake the wicked out 
of it? The earth takes shape like clay under a seal; its features stand out like those 
of a garment. The wicked are denied their light, and their upraised arm is broken. 
“Have you journeyed to the springs of the sea or walked in the recesses of the 
deep? Have the gates of death been shown to you? Have you seen the gates of the 
shadow of death? Have you comprehended the vast expanses of the earth? Tell 
me, if you know all this. 


Summary 
We are 
We are and a 


We are created with ‘ and 


God is greater and more powerful than we can comprehend 
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Researcher Copy 


What is Spiritual Identity? SIN 


Spiritual identity is about understanding who we are in relation to God. 


We are sinners... 


AYN S 


What is the human condition? 

How does it impact us? 

What does it mean for our identity? 

How does it impact our relationship with God? 


What is sin? How is it defined? 


1. 
2: 
3. 


Estrangement from god 
An act that is regarded by theologians as a transgression of God's will 
To miss the mark — like an archer 


What is the human condition? 


Now the serpent was more crafty than any of the wild animals the Lord God had 
made. He said to the woman, "Did God really say, ‘You must not eat from any 
tree in the garden"?" The woman said to the serpent, "We may eat fruit from the 
trees in the garden, but God did say, "You must not eat fruit from the tree that is in 
the middle of the garden, and you must not touch it, or you will die.’ " "You will 
not surely die," the serpent said to the woman. "For God knows that when you eat 
of it your eyes will be opened, and you will be like God, knowing good and evil." 
When the woman saw that the fruit of the tree was good for food and pleasing to 
the eye, and also desirable for gaining wisdom, she took some and ate it. She also 
gave some to her husband, who was with her, and he ate it. 
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What lies at the root of the original sin? 


At the root of the original sin is the desire, the longing, the stretching after that which 
wasn’t/isn’t needed. It’s a discontentment with essentially what God has provided for us. 


Is all desire wrong? No! 


Pro 22:1 A good name is more desirable than great riches; to be esteemed is better than 
silver or gold. 


2Ch 1:11 God said to Solomon, "Since this is your heart's desire and you have not asked 
for wealth, riches or honor, nor for the death of your enemies, and since you have not 
asked for a long life but for wisdom and knowledge to govern my people over whom I 
have made you king, I will... 


How does it impact us? 


e Rom 5:12 Therefore, just as sin entered the world through one man, and death 
through sin, and in this way death came to all men, because all sinned. 


Paul attributes the entrance of sin into the world, into humanity, via Adam not Eve! 
Eve was tricked, but Adam decided to rebel, to share Eve’s fate as it were! 


The first time that we encounter the word ‘sin’ is in the narrative about Cain and Abel 


Genesis 4: In the course of time Cain brought some of the fruits of the soil as an offering 
to the Lord. But Abel brought fat portions from some of the firstborn of his flock. The 
Lord looked with favor on Abel and his offering, but on Cain and his offering he did not 
look with favor. So Cain was very angry, and his face was downcast. Then the Lord said 
to Cain, "Why are you angry? Why is your face downcast? If you do what is right, will 
you not be accepted? But if you do not do what is right, sin is crouching at your door; it 
desires to have you, but you must master it." Now Cain said to his brother Abel, "Let's 
go out to the field." And while they were in the field, Cain attacked his brother Abel and 
killed him. 
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What was done wrong? Why? 
Cain brought... 


¢ Cain had an issue with accepting his identity — linked to the offering he brought. 
Scholars argue that it was communicated to both to bring a sacrifice, at this time 
indicated that one recognize that one was a sinner in need of a perfect savior! In 
bringing fruits of the soil Cain’s behavior suggests that he didn’t need a savior 
and he was not a sinner — Eve may have treated like the Messiah! 

¢ The second point is that what he brought wasn’t even the very best — not the first 
fruits! Which again speaks to an issue with Cain concerning who he believed he 
was in relation to God! 


Story: Scorpion and the Frog 
What can we learn from the story of the Scorpion and the Frog... 


Did Cain have to kill his brother? Did the scorpion have to kill the frog? Do we have to 
sin, be estranged from God, miss the mark, to desire the things that we don’t really need — 
to be dissatisfied with what God has provided for us? 


What does it mean for our identity? 
What was the right thing to do? Who did it and why? 
Abel brought... 


Abel did not just bring the best (firstborn) to God he brought the very, very best (fat 
portions & firstborn). 


Did he fully understand the significance of the life that he had been promised? Did he 
love the giver of the gift of eternal life? Did he appreciate the fact that although his 
parents had made life more difficult for them — could they see the Garden of Eden? Could 
they see the beauty that their parents had enjoyed? 


What is the fundamental issue, or question, that must be asked in regard to spiritual 
identity? 
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Do you fully appreciate the gift of life and love the Giver of the gift? 


¢ So you are dating the most beautify young woman in the world, or you are dating 
the most dashing and handsome man in the world. But because s/he is so busy 
running from here to there and back again, including physically meeting s/he, 
emails, texts, tweets, Facebook shout outs and video messages you only spend 
about an hour a week with that person! On a scale of 1-10 how strong is that 
relationship? Or how committed would you say they are to each other? 

e When you appreciate someone, when you love someone, when you are in a 
relationship with someone doesn’t it consume time? Don’t you day dream, don’t 
you talk, email, tweet, facebook, video message the one that you are courting or 
love? 


The identifying factor: is our appreciation of the gift and the Giver clearly reflected 
in our relationship with God? 


Lascelles choked me... Story of Premkush getting me in a choke hold...all the boys were 
on top of me... 


Until we identify with being a sinner, not by choice per se but concerning our nature — 
and are deeply appreciative of the gift of redemption provided by the Lamb — we will 
always be incomplete, desiring more than God has provided for us, sin will always be 
calling our name desiring to master us! 


Abel in placing his hand upon the spotless lamb was saying to God, I am a sinner and I 
thank you that you have provided a plan for my redemption! 


Until we understand that principle and want God’s redemption as much as a choked 
person wants air or a dying person wants life — then the depth of spiritual engagement 
with God will be shallow! 


How does it impact our relationship with God? 


The parable of the Prodigal son in Luke 15 helps us to understand the impact on our 
relationship with God. 
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Now the tax collectors and "sinners" were all gathering around to hear him. But the 
Pharisees and the teachers of the law muttered, "This man welcomes sinners and eats 
with them." Then Jesus told them this parable: Jesus continued: "There was a man who 
had two sons. The younger one said to his father, "Father, give me my share of the estate.’ 
So he divided his property between them. "Not long after that, the younger son got 
together all he had, set off for a distant country and there squandered his wealth in wild 
living. After he had spent everything, there was a severe famine in that whole country, 
and he began to be in need. So he went and hired himself out to a citizen of that country, 
who sent him to his fields to feed pigs. He longed to fill his stomach with the pods that 
the pigs were eating, but no one gave him anything. "When he came to his senses, he 
said, 'How many of my father's hired men have food to spare, and here I am starving to 
death! I will set out and go back to my father and say to him: Father, I have sinned 
against heaven and against you. I am no longer worthy to be called your son; make me 
like one of your hired men.' So he got up and went to his father. "But while he was still a 
long way off, his father saw him and was filled with compassion for him; he ran to 
his son, threw his arms around him and kissed him. "The son said to him, ‘Father, I 
have sinned against heaven and against you. I am no longer worthy to be called your son. 
"But the father said to his servants, 'Quick! Bring the best robe and put it on him. Put a 
ring on his finger and sandals on his feet. Bring the fattened calf and kill it. Let's have a 
feast and celebrate. For this son of mine was dead and is alive again; he was lost and is 
found.' So they began to celebrate. "Meanwhile, the older son was in the field. When he 
came near the house, he heard music and dancing. So he called one of the servants and 
asked him what was going on. 'Your brother has come,' he replied, ‘and your father has 
killed the fattened calf because he has him back safe and sound.' "The older brother 
became angry and refused to go in. So his father went out and pleaded with him. But 
he answered his father, "Look! All these years I've been slaving for you and never 
disobeyed your orders. Yet you never gave me even a young goat so I could celebrate 
with my friends. But when this son of yours who has squandered your property with 
prostitutes comes home, you kill the fattened calf for him!' "My son,' the father said, 
‘you are always with me, and everything I have is yours. But we had to celebrate and be 
glad, because this brother of yours was dead and is alive again; he was lost and is 
found." 


Echoes back to the narrative about Cain and Abel. Although not an exact analogy they 
share similarities: the younger one identified himself as a sinner — not just words, but 
rather words demonstrated by actions! 
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Abel and the younger brother had an identity that said “I am a sinner!” 


2. This attitude was demonstrated by their actions — repentance and return, 


sacrificing the very, very best! 


3. Both the Abel and the younger brother were accepted by the Father - Hbr 11:4 By 
faith Abel offered God a better sacrifice than Cain did. By faith he was 
commended as a righteous man, when God spoke well of his offerings. And by 
faith he still speaks, even though he is dead. 

4. The Father pleads with both Cain and the older brother! 

5. The attitude of Cain and the older brother are demonstrated by their actions 

6. Both Cain and the older brother refuse to see who they really are — sinners who 
need to appreciate the grace gift of life from the Giver of every good and perfect 
gift! 

7. Both Cain and the older brother are on the outside of celebration/family 

Summary 


We have inherited a fallen, sinful nature. 


God has provided a gift that meets our needs for redemption. 


God seeks always to bring His children into true relationship with Himself 


Our spiritual identity is linked to us deeply understanding, and appreciating, the ‘gift’ and 
the Giver. 
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Student’s Copy 
What is Spiritual Identity? SIN 


Spiritual identity is about understanding who we are in relation to God. 


We are sinners... 
Four areas for discussion: 


What is the human condition? 

How does it impact us? 

What does it mean for our identity? 

How does it impact our relationship with God? 


AWN > 


What is sin? How is it defined? 


What is the human condition? 


e Now the serpent was more crafty than any of the wild animals the Lord God had 
made. He said to the woman, "Did God really say, "You must not eat from any 
tree in the garden'?" The woman said to the serpent, "We may eat fruit from the 
trees in the garden, but God did say, 'You must not eat fruit from the tree that is in 
the middle of the garden, and you must not touch it, or you will die.'" "You will 
not surely die," the serpent said to the woman. "For God knows that when you eat 
of it your eyes will be opened, and you will be like God, knowing good and evil." 
When the woman saw that the fruit of the tree was good for food and pleasing to 
the eye, and also desirable for gaining wisdom, she took some and ate it. She also 
gave some to her husband, who was with her, and he ate it. 
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What lies at the root of the original sin? 


At the root of the original sin is the ; , the , or the _ after 
that which wasn’t/isn’t needed. Essentially, it’s a discontentment with what God has 
provided for us. 


Is all desire wrong? 


How does it impact us? 


@ Rom 5:12 reads, “Therefore, just as sin entered the world through one man, and 
death through sin, and in this way death came to all men, because all sinned. 


Paul attributes the entrance of sin into the world, into humanity, via Adam not Eve! Eve 
was tricked, but Adam decided to rebel, to share Eve’s fate as it were! 


The first time that we encounter the word ‘sin’ is in the narrative about Cain and Abel 


Genesis 4: In the course of time Cain brought some of the fruits of the soil as an offering 
to the Lord. But Abel brought fat portions from some of the firstborn of his flock. The 
Lord looked with favor on Abel and his offering, but on Cain and his offering he did not 
look with favor. So Cain was very angry, and his face was downcast. Then the Lord said 
to Cain, "Why are you angry? Why is your face downcast? If you do what is right, will 
you not be accepted? But if you do not do what is right, sin is crouching at your door; it 
desires to have you, but you must master it." Now Cain said to his brother Abel, "Let's 
go out to the field." And while they were in the field, Cain attacked his brother Abel and 
killed him. 


What was done wrong and Why? 


Cain brought... 
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What does it mean for our identity? 
What was the right thing to do? Who did it and why? 


Abel brought... 


What is the fundamental issue, or question, that must be asked in regard to spiritual 
identity? 


Do fully the of life, and love the of the gift? 


The identifying factor: is our ____ of the gift and the Giver 
reflected in our relationship with God? 


Abel in placing his hand upon the spotless lamb was saying to God, I am a 


and J you that you have provided a plan for my redemption! 
Until we understand this ____ and want God’s redemption as much as a 
person wants ora person wants then the depth of 


spiritual engagement with God willbe __ ! 


How does it impact our relationship with God? 


The parable of the Prodigal son in Luke 15 helps us to understand the impact on our 
relationship with God. 


Now the tax collectors and "sinners" were all gathering around to hear him. But the Pharisees and 
the teachers of the law muttered, "This man welcomes sinners and eats with them." Then Jesus 
told them this parable: Jesus continued: "There was a man who had two sons. The younger one 
said to his father, "Father, give me my share of the estate.' So he divided his property between 
them. "Not long after that, the younger son got together all he had, set off for a distant country 
and there squandered his wealth in wild living. After he had spent everything, there was a severe 
famine in that whole country, and he began to be in need. So he went and hired himself out to a 
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citizen of that country, who sent him to his fields to feed pigs. He longed to fill his stomach with 
the pods that the pigs were eating, but no one gave him anything. "When he came to his senses, 
he said, 'How many of my father's hired men have food to spare, and here I am starving to death! 
J will set out and go back to my father and say to him: Father, I have sinned against heaven and 
against you. I am no longer worthy to be called your son; make me like one of your hired men.' 
So he got up and went to his father. "But while he was still a long way off, his father saw him 
and was filled with compassion for him; he ran to his son, threw his arms around him and 
kissed him. "The son said to him, ‘Father, I have sinned against heaven and against you. | am no 
longer worthy to be called your son.' "But the father said to his servants, ‘Quick! Bring the best 
robe and put it on him. Put a ring on his finger and sandals on his feet. Bring the fattened calf and 
kill it. Let's have a feast and celebrate. For this son of mine was dead and is alive again; he was 
lost and is found.' So they began to celebrate. "Meanwhile, the older son was in the field. When 
he came near the house, he heard music and dancing. So he called one of the servants and asked 
him what was going on. 'Your brother has come,' he replied, 'and your father has killed the 
fattened calf because he has him back safe and sound.’ "The older brother became angry and 
refused to go in. So his father went out and pleaded with him. But he answered his father, 
‘Look! All these years I've been slaving for you and never disobeyed your orders. Yet you never 
gave me even a young goat so I could celebrate with my friends. But when this son of yours who 
has squandered your property with prostitutes comes home, you kill the fattened calf for him!" 
"My son,' the father said, ‘you are always with me, and everything I have is yours. But we had to 
celebrate and be glad, because this brother of yours was dead and is alive again; he was lost and is 
found.'" 


What points can we learn from this parable? 


L 


Summary 

We have inherited a ; _ 

Godhas provideda_———sthat meetsour_——_for 

God seeks always to ___ His children into 

Our spiritual identity is linked to us deeply i and © 


Giver. 
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____ with Himself. 


, the ‘gift’ and the 
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Researcher Copy 
What is Spiritual Identity? Justification 


Spiritual identity is about understanding who we are in relation to God. 


The State of Justification... 


1. What is justification... what does it mean to justify? 
2. What does it mean for our identity? 
3. What is the human’s hope, and how does it impact our relationship with God? 


What is justification... what does it mean to justify? 


e To have a just cause, be in the right 

® To be just (of God) 

e¢ To be just, be righteous (in conduct and character) 

e To declare righteous, justify to make righteous 

e Justification is God's act of declaring a sinner righteous before God 


What does it mean practically to be made right? 


Car accident — you get smashed up and then people work on the vehicle and make it right — to be 
put back together like new! We were created right -- but then our parents made a wrong choice 
and caused a major that was passed on to all their children Not like my bmw — God makes us 
right in His own divine presence — as though me had never messed up, never done wrong, never 
cussed, never when to that no tell motel, never took that which wasn’t ours, never been bad, 
never had bad breath (okay maybe that’s a stretch!) 


What does it mean for our identity? (Insert the word - right where you see justify) 


e Isa 45:25 In the LORD shall all the seed of Israel be justified, and shall glory. 

e Rom 3:24 Being justified freely by his grace through the redemption that is in Christ 
Jesus: 

e Rom 5:1 Therefore being justified by faith, we have peace with God through our 
Lord Jesus Christ: 
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¢ Rom 5:9 Much more then, being now justified by his blood, we shall be saved from 
wrath through him. 

e Titus 3:7 That being justified by his grace, we should be made heirs according to the 
hope of eternal life. 

e Isaiah 1:18 “Come now, let us reason together,” says the Lord. “Though your sins 
are like scarlet, they shall be as white as snow; though they are red as crimson, they 
shall be like wool. 


God when He looks at us through Jesus — we are perfect, sinless, we are right! 


How does it impact our relationship with God? 


"Two men went up to the temple to pray, one a Pharisee and the other a tax collector. The 
Pharisee stood up and prayed about himself: 'God, I thank you that I am not like other 
men-robbers, evildoers, adulterers-or even like this tax collector. I fast twice a week and 
give a tenth of all I get.’ "But the tax collector stood at a distance. He would not even 
look up to heaven, but beat his breast and said, 'God, have mercy on me, a sinner.' "I tell 
you that this man, rather than the other, went home justified before God. For everyone 
who exalts himself will be humbled, and he who humbles himself will be exalted." Luke 
18:10-14 


What is the issue here? 


The issue here is about our with God. 
The Pharisee... asked for _ and he received ! 
The Tax Collector... asked for received and was or 


made right in his relationship with God. (even though he, as a tax collect may have had 
everything money could buy — he felt his incompleteness — much like the rich young 
ruler!) 


It isn’t God’s intention that we live smashed up lives, lives that are not complete, not 
completely fulfilled, lives that are not quite right, lives that miss the mark! But that 
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problem He has resolved for all that will accept His gracious gift, poured out lavishly on 
us, of being made right in an intentional and committed relationship with Jesus! 


To be justified is to be ina relationship with God. We stand before 


Him because He sees ! 


Story of Keith Gray and his daddy before the judge 


Student’s Copy 
What is Spiritual Identity? Justification 
Spiritual identity is about understanding who we are in relation to God. 
The State of Justification... 


1. What is justification... what does it mean to justify? 


2. What does it mean for our identity? 


3. What is the human’s hope, and how does it impact our relationship with God? 


What is justification... what does it mean to justify? 


What does it mean practically to be made right? 


What does it mean for our identity? (Insert the word - right where you see justify) 
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e Isa 45:25 In the LORD shall all the seed of Israel be justified, and shall glory. 
e Rom 3:24 Being justified freely by his grace through the redemption that is in Christ 


Jesus: 

e Rom 5:1 Therefore being justified by faith, we have peace with God through our 
Lord Jesus Christ: 

e Rom 5:9 Much more then, being now justified by his blood, we shall be saved from 
wrath through him. 


* Titus 3:7 That being justified by his grace, we should be made heirs according to the 
hope of eternal life. 

e Isaiah 1:18 “Come now, let us reason together,” says the Lord. “Though your sins 
are like scarlet, they shall be as white as snow; though they are red as crimson, they 
shall be like wool. 


God when He looks at us through Jesus — we are perfect, sinless, we are right! 


How does it impact our relationship with God? 


"Two men went up to the temple to pray, one a Pharisee and the other a tax collector. The 
Pharisee stood up and prayed about himself: ‘God, I thank you that I am not like other 
men-robbers, evildoers, adulterers-or even like this tax collector: I fast twice a week and 
give a tenth of all I get.' "But the tax collector stood at a distance. He would not even 
look up to heaven, but beat his breast and said, 'God. have mercy on me. a sinner.' "I tell 
you that this man, rather than the other, went home justified before God. For everyone 
who exalts himself will be humbled, and he who humbles himself will be exalted." Luke 
18:10-14 


What is the issue here? 


The issue here is about our with God. 


The Pharisee... asked for and he received ! 
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The Tax Collector... asked for received and was or 
made right in his relationship with God. (even though he, as a tax collect may have had 
everything money could buy — he felt his incompleteness — much like the rich young 
ruler!) 


It isn’t God’s intention that we live smashed up lives, lives that are not complete, not 
completely fulfilled, lives that are not quite right, lives that miss the mark! But that 
problem He has resolved for all that will accept His gracious gift, poured out lavishly on 
us, of being made right in an intentional and committed relationship with Jesus! 


To be justified is to be in a relationship with God. We stand before 
Him because He sees ! 
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Researcher’s Copy 
What is Spiritual Identity? Sanctification 
Spiritual identity is about understanding who we are in relation to God. 


The State of Sanctification... 


1. What is sanctification... what does it mean to sanctify? 
2. What does it mean for our identity? 
3. What does it mean for our relationship with God? 


What is sanctification... what does it mean to sanctify? 


e To be set apart, 
e To consecrate, sanctify, prepare, dedicate, 
e be hallowed, be holy, be sanctified, be separate 


What does it mean for our identity? 


The first time we encounter the term ‘holy’ is in Genesis 2:3 


e And God blessed the seventh day, and sanctified it: because that in it he had 
rested from all his work which God created and made. Gen 2:3 


Our understanding about what holiness is — is tied to the seventh day — the Sabbath 


® They enter into this holy time together in the presence of God. 

e Adam and Eve begin their new life together from a position of rest! 

e The Sabbath doesn’t the same formula as the other six days — qualitatively 
different. 
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e I Thess 5:23 May God himself, the God of peace, sanctify you through and 
through. May your whole spirit, soul and body be kept blameless at the coming 
of our Lord Jesus Christ. 


e Exd 31:13 “Say to the Israelites, ‘You must observe my Sabbaths. This will be a 
sign between me and you for the generations to come, so you may know that I 
am the Lord, who makes you holy. 


e John 17:17 Sanctify them by the truth; your word is truth. 


e Holiness is a characteristic of God, He is holy — and as we come into 
relationship with Him — He makes us holy! 


Story 
My dog Chutney is the best follower I know...especially whenever he hears the 


rustle of food wrappers or smells anything that he deems to be important he runs 
to me. He doesn’t say anything — he just looks at me...intently! Whenever I move, 
Chutney repositions himself so that he is directly in my line of sight. Whenever I 
move, Chutney moves, he ensures that he can see me...and that I can see him. 


It’s God’s presence that makes something holy! 
What does it mean for our relationship with God? 


One of the criminals who hung there hurled insults at him: “Aren't you the Christ? 
Save yourself and us!” But the other criminal rebuked him. “Don't you fear God,” 
he said, “since you are under the same sentence? We are punished justly, for we 
are getting what our deeds deserve. But this man has done nothing wrong.” Then 
he said, “Jesus, remember me when you come into your kingdom.” Jesus 
answered him, “I tell you the truth, today you will be with me in paradise.” Luke 
23:29-43 
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What’s really interesting is that death, a person’s imminent death reveals the 
truest state of a person: you have no axe to grind you know that shortly you will 
be no more and there is something that seeks to who one authentically is. In this 
narrative we have two contrasting individuals — but really we have seen their 
types before... 


There are commonalities between those who have are accepted by the Father/God 
those who are not... we know that God wants to accept all...so what is the 


problem? 
e Cain Abel 
e Lamech Enoch 
e Older Brother Younger Brother 
e Pharisee Tax Collector 
e Thief 1! Thief 2 


What do they have in common? 


Don’t recognize themselves as sinners needing a savior, see themselves as perfect, 
they are want salvation on their own terms. 

Saw themselves as sinners. Sought forgiveness Were justified — made right by 
their confession 


Summary: Spiritual Identity 

We are wonderfully created. 

We have inherited a fallen, sinful nature and as such we naturally don’t seek after God. 
God has provided a gift that puts us in a right relationship with Himself. 

We must authentically accept this gift of redemption and new life. 


Our spiritual growth, and sanctification, is linked to us keeping our devotion and focus 
upon God. 


Student’s Copy 
What is Spiritual Identity? Sanctification 
Spiritual identity is about understanding who we are in relation to God. 
The State of Sanctification... 


1. What is sanctification... what does it mean to sanctify? 
2. What does it mean for our identity? 
3. What does it mean for our relationship with God? 


What is sanctification... what does it mean to sanctify? 


® Tobe 
° To 3 : , dedicate, 
e Tobe _ , be holy, be sanctified, be 


What does it mean for our identity? 


The first time we encounter the term ‘holy’ is in Genesis 2:3 


e And God blessed the seventh day, and sanctified it: because that in it he had 
rested from all his work which God created and made. Gen 2:3 


Our understanding about what holiness is — is tied to the seventh day — the Sabbath 


e They enter into this time together in the of God. 
e Adam and Eve begin their new life together from a position of ! 
e The Sabbath doesn’t the same formula as the other six days — 


different. 
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° I Thess 5:23 May God himself, the God of peace, sanctify you through and 
through. May your whole spirit, soul and body be kept blameless at the coming 
of our Lord Jesus Christ. 

e Exd 31:13 “Say to the Israelites, “You must observe my Sabbaths. This will be a 
sign between me and you for the generations to come, so you may know that I 
am the Lord, who makes you holy. 


e John 17:17 Sanctify them by the truth; your word is truth. 


e Holiness is a : of God, He is holy — and as we come into 
relationship with Him — He makes us ! 


e It’s God’s that makes something —! 
What does it mean for our relationship with God? 


One of the criminals who hung there hurled insults at him: “Aren't you the Christ? 
Save yourself and us!” But the other criminal rebuked him. “Don't you fear God,” 
he said, “since you are under the same sentence? We are punished justly, for we 
are getting what our deeds deserve. But this man has done nothing wrong.” Then 
he said, “Jesus, remember me when you come into your kingdom.” Jesus 
answered him, “J tell you the truth, today you will be with me in paradise.” Luke 
23:29-43 


What’s really interesting is that death, a person’s imminent death reveals the 
truest state of a person: you have no axe to grind you know that shortly you will 
be no more and there is something that seeks to who one authentically is. In this 
narrative we have two contrasting individuals — but really we have seen their 
types before... 
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There are commonalities between those who have are accepted by the Father/God 
those who are not... we know that God wants to accept all...so what is the 


problem? 
® Cain Abel 
e Lamech Enoch 
e Older Brother Younger Brother 
e Pharisee Tax Collector 
e Thief 1 Thief 2 


e What do they have in common? 


Summary: Spiritual Identity 


Weare wonderfully 

We have afallen, _—_—snature and as such we don’t seek 
after God. 

God has provideda___—_—_ that puts us in a right with Himself. 

We must accept this gift of and new life. 

Our spiritual , and , is linked to us keeping our 


and focus upon 
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APPENDIX D 
SPIRITUAL IDENTITY SURVEY 


Directions: Read the following questions and circle the answer that best reflects your 
opinion. 


Question 1: I believe in God. 


Agree; _ Neither Agree nor disagree; Disagree;__ Strongly Disagree 


___ Strongly Agree; 


Question 2: I feel my life is filled with meaning and purpose. 


Agree; _ Neither Agree nor disagree; Disagree; _ Strongly Disagree 


___ Strongly Agree; 


Question 3: The things I do reflect a commitment to Jesus Christ. 


Agree; Neither Agree nor disagree; Disagree; _ Strongly Disagree 


____ Strongly Agree; 


Question 4: Reading the Bible is important to stay connected to God. 


___Strongly Agree; Agree; ___ Neither Agree nor disagree; Disagree; __ Strongly Disagree 


Question 5: Praying to God is important to stay connected to God. 


___Strongly Agree; Agree; ___ Neither Agree nor disagree; Disagree; _ Strongly Disagree 


Question 6: I have inherited a spiritually corrupted nature as a result of ‘The Fall’ and do 
not naturally seek relationship with God. 


___Strongly Agree; Agree; Neither Agree nor disagree; Disagree; _ Strongly Disagree 


Question 7: I have an obligation to serve and honor God because He made me. 


___Strongly Agree; _ Agree; Neither Agree nor disagree; _ Disagree; __ Strongly Disagree 
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Question 8: I am redeemed based upon Christ’s atoning work on my behalf. 


___ Strongly Agree;__ Agree; Neither Agree nor disagree; Disagree; _ Strongly Disagree 


Question 9: Growing in my relationship with God is of great importance to me. 


___ Strongly Agree; Agree; Neither Agree nor disagree; _ Disagree; Strongly Disagree 


Question 10: In getting to know God better - I better understand myself. 


___Strongly Agree; Agree; _ Neither Agree nor disagree; Disagree; __ Strongly Disagree 


Question 11: My relationship with God is my highest priority. 


___Strongly Agree; Agree; __ Neither Agree nor disagree; Disagree; __ Strongly Disagree 


Question 12: I find it difficult to connect with God. 


Neither Agree nor disagree; Disagree; _— Strongly Disagree 


___Strongly Agree; _ Agree; 


Question 13: Christ’s sacrifice on my behalf is deeply significant to me. 


Disagree; _ Strongly Disagree 


___Strongly Agree; Agree; Neither Agree nor disagree; 


Question 14: Because of Jesus, I view death only as a temporary sleep. 


___Strongly Agree; Agree; _ Neither Agree nor disagree; Disagree; _ Strongly Disagree 
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Question 15: Without God in my life I have no sense of purpose or clear direction. 


___Strongly Agree; Agree; ___ Neither Agree nor disagree; _ Disagree; _ Strongly Disagree 


Question 16: There is room for improvement in my relationship with God. 


___Strongly Agree; Agree; __ Neither Agree nor disagree;___ Disagree; _ Strongly Disagree 
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APPENDIX E 


PRE/POST-TEST SURVEY RESULTS: TABULAR FORMAT 


Spiritual Identity Questionnaire Pre-Test Results 
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Key: SA= Strongly Agree; A = Agree; NAD = Neither Agree or Disagree; 


D= Disagree; SD — Strongly Disagree. 


NAD 


Questions 
1. I believe in God. 


12 1 0 0 
2. I feel my life is filled with meaning and | 
purpose. 6 7 0 | | 0 
3. The things I do reflect a commitment to 
Jesus Christ. | 2 10 | | 0 
4. Reading the Bible is important to stay 
connected to God. 10 3 0 0 
5. Praying to God is important to stay 
connected to God. VI 2 0 0 
6. Ihave inherited a spiritually corrupted 
nature as a result of ‘The Fall’ and do 4 3 3 1 
not naturally seek relationship with 
| God. 
7. Ihave an obligation to serve and honor 
God because He made me. 8 4 
8. I am redeemed based upon Christ’s 
9 3 


atoning work on my behalf. 


. Growing in my relationship with God is 
of great importance to me. 


10. In getting to know God better - I better 
understand myself. 


11. My relationship with God is my highest 
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priority. 


12.1 find it difficult to connect with God. 


13. Because of Jesus, I view death only as a 
temporary sleep. 


14. Christ’s sacrifice on my behalf is 
deeply significant to me. 


15. Without God in my life I have no sense 
of purpose or clear direction. 


16. There is room for improvement in my 
relationship with God. 
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Spiritual Identity Survey Results 


Spiritual Identity Questionnaire Post-Test Results 


Key: SA= Strongly Agree; A = Agree; NAD = Neither Agree or Disagree; 
D= Disagree; SD — Strongly Disagree. 


Questions 
1. I believe in God. 


2. I feel my life is filled with meaning and 
urpose. 

3. The things I do reflect a commitment to 
Jesus Christ. 

4. Reading the Bible is important to stay 
connected to God. 

5. Praying to God is important to stay 
connected to God. 


6. [have inherited a spiritually corrupted 
nature as a result of ‘The Fall’ and do 
not naturally seek relationship with 
God. 


7. Ihave an obligation to serve and honor 
God because He made me. 


8. [am redeemed based upon Christ’s 
atoning work on my behalf. 


9. Growing in my relationship with God is | 
of great importance to me. 


10. In getting to know God better - I better 
understand myself. 


11. My relationship with God is my highest 
priority. 
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12. I find it difficult to connect with God. 


13. Christ’s sacrifice on my behalf is 
deeply significant to me. 


14. Because of Jesus, I view death only as a 
temporary sleep. 


of purpose or clear direction. 


16. There is room for improvement in my 
relationship with God. 


15. Without God in my life I have no sense | 
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APPENDIX F 
PRE/POST-TEST SURVEY RESULTS: BAR CHARTS 


| believe in God. 


Pre-test 
Strongly agree 
Somewhat agree 
Neutral 
Somewhat disagree 
Strongly disagree 
| believe in God. 
Post-test | | | | 


Strongly agree 


Somewhat agree ~ 


Neutral -/ 


Somewhat disagree | 


Strongly disagree 
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QUESTION 2 


| feel my life is filled with meaning and purpose. 


| | 


Pre-test 
46.2% (6) 
Somewhat agree 52.8% (7 
Somewhat disagree 
Strongly disagree 
ies 12 | 
0 2 4 6 8 
{feel my life is filled with meaning and purpose. 
Post-test Strongly agree 69.2 % (8) 


Somewhat agree 


Somewhat disagree =| 


Strongly ciseaiees) 


QUESTION 3 
The things [ do reflect a commitment to Jesus Christ. 
Pre-test 
Strongly agree 15.4% Q) 
Somewhat agree 
Neutral IBM 
Somewhat a 
Strongly disagree + 
—— 5 
a 2 4 6 8 
The things I do refiect a commitment to Jesus Christ. 
Post-test 


Somewhat agree 


Neutral 


Somewhat disagree 


Strongly disagree 


76.9% (19) 


46.2% (6) 


452% (6) 


72 
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QUESTION 4 


Reading the Bible is important to stay connected to God. 


Pre-test 7 | | | | | 
Strongly agree 76.9 % (10) 
Somewhat agree 23.1% (3 
Neutral 
Somewhat disagree 
Strongly disagree 
0 2 4 § 8 10 12 
Reading the Bible is important to stay connected to God. 
Post-test 


Strongly agree 769% (10) 


Somewhat agree 


Strongly disagree 


Pre-test 


Post-test 


Praying to God is important to stay connected to God. 


Strongly agree 


Neutral 


Somewhat disagree 


Strongly disagree 


Praying to God is important te stay connected to God. 


Ba%(1 


Somewhat disagree 


Strongly disagree 


| 


QUESTION 5 


15.4 % {2) 


| 


| 


| 


| 


7% (11) 
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QUESTION 6 


"have inherited a spiritually corrupted nature as a result of ‘The Fall'and do not naturally seek 
relationship with God. 


Pre-test 


Strongly agree BOB % (4) 


Somewhat agree 


23.9% 13) 


Somewhat disagree 15.4% (2) 


Strengly disagree 


| have inherited a spiritually corrupted nature as a result of ‘The Fall'and do not naturally seek 
relationship with God. 


Post-test . 


69.2% (9) 


Strongly sgree 


Samewhat agree 15.4% (2) 


Somewhat disagree a 154% (2) 


Strongly disagree 
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QUESTION 7 


I have an obligation to serve and honor God hecause He made me. 


[have an obligation to serve and honor God because He made me. 


Pre-test 7 
Strongly agree 
Somewhat agree 

Neutral + 
Somewhat disagree 

Strongly disagree 

q 

Post-test 7 


Strongly agree 
Somewhat agree 
Neutral J 

Somewhat disagree | 


Strongly disagree =| 


308% (4) 


61.5 % (8) 


10 


83.3% (10) 
| a ae - ———¥ 
4 8 10 12 
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QUESTION 8 


Pre-test lam redeemed based upon Christ's atoning work on my behalf. 


Strongly agree 


77%) 


Somewhat disagree 


Strongly disagree 


1am redeemed based upon Christ's atoning work on my behalf. 


Post-test 


76.3% (1B) 


Somewhat agree 


Somewhat disagree 


Strongly disagree 


QUESTION 9 
Pre-test Growing in my relationship with God is of great importance to me. 
Strongly agree 846% (11) 
| 

Somewhat agree 45) 
Neutral -| 
Somewhat .... 
Stranaly | 

0 2 4 6 8 10 12 


Growing in my relationship with God is of great importance to me. 


Post-test 


846 % (11) 


Somewhat agree 


Somewhat disagree 


Strongly disagree 
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QUESTION 10 
in getting to know God better -/ better understand myself. 
Pre-test eres i 
Strongly agree 7697110) 
Somewhat agree 231%) 
Somewhat disagree 
Strongly disagree 
if] 2 4 € 8 10 
in getting to know God better - i better understand myseif. 
Post-test | 
Strongly agree 75.0% (3) 
Somewhat agree 25.0% (3) 
Somewhat disagree | 
Strongly disagree 


of 
BO 
fs 
an 
i=] 


12 
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QUESTION 11 


My relationship with God is my highest priority. 


Pre-test 


Strongly agree 


Somewhat agree 30.8% (4) 


Neutral 


Somewhat disagree 


Strongly disagree 


My relationship with God is my highest priority. 


Post-test 
61548) 


Strongly agree. 


Somewhat agree 30.8 % (4) 


Neutral 77% (1) 


Somewhat disagree 


Strongly disagree: 


QUESTION 12 


Pre-test | find it difficult to connect with God. 


Somewhat agree 23.1% 3} 


Somewhat disagree 


Strongly disagree 


I find it difficult to connect with God. 


|| 


Post-test 


308% (4) 


Samewhai agree 


Somewhat disagree 38.5 % (5) 


Strongly disagree 
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QUESTION 13 


Pre-test Christ's sacrifice on my behalfis deeply significant to me. 


P| | 


846% {11) 


Somewhat agree 154% (2) 


Neutral -{ 
Somewhat disagree 4 


Strongly disagree | 


Post-test 


Christ's sacrifice on my behalf is deeply significant to me. 


| | 


Strongly agree 76.9 % (10) 


Somewhat agree 


Neutral —} 


Somewhat disagree 


Strongly disagree + 
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QUESTION 14 


Pre-test Because of Jesus, | view death only as a temporary sleep. 


| | 


Strongly agree 92.3% (12) 


Somewhat agree 
Neutral -| 
Samewhat disagree - 


Strongly — 


Post-test Because of Jesus, I view death only as a temporary sleep. 


an 


Strongly agree 92.3% (12) 
Somewhat agree 


Neutral -; 


Somewhat disagree 


Strongly disagree 
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QUESTION 15 


rout God in my life | have no sense of purpose or clear direction. 


Pre-test 


Strongly agree 


Somewhat agree 30.8% (4) 
Neutral 


Somewhat disagree | 


Strongly disagree ~ 


Without God in my life | have no sense of purpose or clear direction. 


Post-test a | | | | 
Strongly agree 92.3% (12) 


Somewhat agree 77%) 


Neutral 


Somewhat disagree 


Strongly disagree 
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Question 16 


Pre-test There is room for improvement in my relationship with God? 


| 


Strongly agree 92.3% (12) 


Somewhat agree 77% 


Somewhat disagree 


Strongly disagree 


There is room for improvement in my relationship with God? 


Post-test 


92.3% (12) 


Somewhat agree 77% U1} 


Somewhat disagree =| 


Strongly disagree 
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APPENDIX G 
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APPENDIX G 
PRE/POST-TEST RESULTS DATA ANALYSIS 
Question 1: I believe in God. 


Post-test 


Strongly Agree 
Agree 


Pre-test Strongly Agree 


Agree 


Using McNemar’s Exact Statistical test for nominal data, there is no evidence of a significant 
difference between Pre and Post-test results at the 0.05 significance level. (The p-value is 1.00 
where the p-value the probability of getting this result by chance alone. Hence, no evidence that 
the two tests results differ). 


Question 2: I feel my life is filled with meaning and purpose. 


Post-test 
Strongly Agree Neither Disagree Strongly 
Agree Agree nor Disagree 
Disagree 


Pre-test Strongly Agree 
Agree 
Neither 
Disagree 


Strongly disagree 


Using the Sign test for ordinal data, there is no evidence of a significant difference between Pre 
and Post-test results at the 0.05 significance level. (The p-value is 0.7266 where the p-value the 
probability of getting this result by chance alone. Hence, no evidence that the two tests results 
differ). 
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Question 3: The things I do reflect a commitment to Jesus Christ. 


Post-test 
Strongly Agree Neither Disagree Strongly 
Agree Agree nor Disagree 
Disagree 
Pre- Strongly Agree 
test 
Agree 
Neither 
Disagree 
Strongly disagree 


Using the Sign test for ordinal data, there is no evidence of a significant difference between Pre 
and Post-test results at the 0.05 significance level. (The p-value is 0.4531 where the p-value the 
probability of getting this result by chance alone. Hence, no evidence that the two tests results 
differ). 


Question 4: Reading the Bible is important to stay connected to God. 


Post-test 
Strongly Agree Neither Disagree Strongly 
Agree Agree nor Disagree 
Disagree 


Pre-test Strongly Agree 
Agree 
Neither 
Disagree 


Strongly disagree 
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Using the Sign test for ordinal data, there is no evidence of a significant difference between Pre 
and Post-test results at the 0.05 significance level. (The p-value is 1.00 where the p-value the 
probability of getting this result by chance alone. Hence, no evidence that the two tests results 
differ). 


Question 5: Praying to God is important to stay connected to God. 


Post-test 


Strongly Agree 
Agree 


Pre-test Strongly Agree 


Agree 


Using McNemar’s Exact Statistical test for nominal data, there is no evidence of a significant 
difference between Pre and Post-test results at the 0.05 significance level. (The p-value is 1.00 
where the p-value the probability of getting this result by chance alone. Hence, no evidence that 
the two tests results differ). 


Question 6: I have inherited a spiritually corrupted nature as a result of ‘The Fall’ 
and do not naturally seek relationship with God. 


Post-test 
Strongly Agree Neither Disagree Strongly 
Agree Agree nor Disagree 
Disagree 


Pre-test Strongly Agree 
Agree 
Neither 
Disagree 


Strongly disagree 
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Using the Sign test for ordinal data, there is evidence of a significant difference between Pre and 
Post-test results at the 0.05 significance level. (The p-value is 0.0391 where the p-value the 
probability of getting this result by chance alone. Hence, there is evidence that the two tests 
results differ). On average, subjects gave higher scores on the post-test. 


Question 7: I have an obligation to serve and honor God because He made me. 


Post-test 
Strongly Agree Neither Disagree Strongly 
Agree Agree nor Disagree 
Disagree 


Pre-test Strongly Agree 
Agree 
Neither 
Disagree 


Strongly disagree 


Using the Sign test for ordinal data, there is no evidence of a significant difference between Pre 
and Post-test results at the 0.05 significance level. (The p-value is 0.3750 where the p-value the 
probability of getting this result by chance alone. Hence, no evidence that the two tests results 
differ). 
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Question 8: I am redeemed based upon Christ’s atoning work on my behalf. 


Post-test 
Strongly Agree Neither Disagree Strongly 
Agree Agree nor Disagree 
Disagree 


Pre-test Strongly Agree 
Agree 
Neither 
Disagree 


Strongly disagree 


Using the Sign test for ordinal data, there is no evidence of a significant difference between Pre 
and Post-test results at the 0.05 significance level. (The p-value is 0.6875 where the p-value the 
probability of getting this result by chance alone. Hence, no evidence that the two tests results 


differ). 


Question 9: Growing in my relationship with God is of great importance to me. 


Post-test 


Agree 
Pre-test Strongly Agree 


Agree 


Using McNemar’s Exact Statistical test for nominal data, there is no evidence of a significant 
difference between Pre and Post-test results at the 0.05 significance level. (The p-value is 1.00 
where the p-value the probability of getting this result by chance alone. Hence, no evidence that 
the two tests results differ). 
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Question 10: In getting to know God better - I better understand myself. 


Post-test 


Agree 


Pre-test Strongly Agree 


Agree 


Using McNemar’s Exact Statistical test for nominal data, there is no evidence of a significant 
difference between Pre and Post-test results at the 0.05 significance level. (The p-value is 1.00 
where the p-value the probability of getting this result by chance alone. Hence, no evidence that 
the two tests results differ). 


Question 11: My relationship with God is my highest priority. 


Post-test 
Strongly Agree Neither Disagree Strongly 
Agree Agree nor Disagree 
Disagree 
Strongly Agree 
Pre-test Agree 
Neither 
Disagree 
Strongly disagree 


Using the Sign test for ordinal data, there is no evidence of a significant difference between Pre 
and Post-test results at the 0.05 significance level. (The p-value is 1.00 where the p-value the 
probability of getting this result by chance alone. Hence, no evidence that the two tests results 
differ). 
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Question 12: I find it difficult to connect with God. 


Post-test 
Strongly Agree Neither Disagree Strongly 
Agree Agree nor Disagree 
Disagree 


Pre-test Strongly Agree 
Agree 
Neither 
Disagree 


Strongly disagree 


Using the Sign test for ordinal data, there is no evidence of a significant difference between Pre 
and Post-test results at the 0.05 significance level. (The p-value is 0.6250 where the p-value the 
probability of getting this result by chance alone. Hence, no evidence that the two tests results 
differ). 


Question 13: Christ’s sacrifice on my behalf is deeply significant to me. 
Post-test 


Strongly Agree 
Agree 


Pre-test Strongly Agree 


Agree 


Using McNemar’s Exact Statistical test for nominal data, there is no evidence of a significant 
difference between Pre and Post-test results at the 0.05 significance level. (The p-value is 1.00 
where the p-value the probability of getting this result by chance alone. Hence, no evidence that 
the two tests results differ). 
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Question 14: Because of Jesus, I view death only as a temporary sleep. 


Post-test 


Agree 


Pre-test Strongly Agree 


Agree 


Using McNemar’s Exact Statistical test for nominal data, there is no evidence of a significant 
difference between Pre and Post-test results at the 0.05 significance level. (The p-value is 1.00 
where the p-value the probability of getting this result by chance alone. Hence, no evidence that 
the two tests results differ) 


Question 15: Without God in my life I have no sense of purpose or clear direction. 


Post-test 


Agree 


Pre-test Strongly Agree 


Agree 


Using McNemar’s Exact Statistical test for nominal data, there is no evidence of a significant 
difference between Pre and Post-test results at the 0.05 significance level. (The p-value is 0.3750 
where the p-value the probability of getting this result by chance alone. Hence, no evidence that 
the two tests results differ). 
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Question 16: There is room for improvement in my relationship with God. 


Post-test 


Strongly | Agree 
Agree 


Pre-test Strongly Agree 


Agree 


Using McNemar’s Exact Statistical test for nominal data, there is no evidence of a significant 
difference between Pre and Post-test results at the 0.05 significance level. (The p-value is 1.00 
where the p-value the probability of getting this result by chance alone. Hence, no evidence that 
the two tests results differ). 
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